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WHAT OTHERS SAY 





“ Of infinite variety and beauty are the 
features of Harper’s Bazar. a 
Mirror and American, Manchester, N. H. 


“It is generally conceded that the 
BazaR represents progress in every de- 
artment of woman’s interest, in the 
eee and outside of it. ”__ Bridgeport 
Standard, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Harper’s Bazar has a distinctive 
tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
in homes of fashion and culture. Every- 
thing about it appeals to women of taste 
and refinement. Indeed, Harper’s Ba- 
ZAR is both enchanting and educational 
and wise parents should provide it for 
their Cs aucad ’"—Troy Daily Press, 
Troy, N 


“There is no other publication like 
Harper’s Bazar. There is no other pub- 
lication that approaches it in its field. 
Its pages contain something for ped 
division of feminine activity. It is al- 
ways as beautiful as it is good, and it is 
as good as a magazine for women could 
be.”—Illinois Farmer and Farmer's Call. 


“‘Harper’s Bazar is a necessity to the 
woman who desires to keep abreast of the 
times.’”’-—Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 


“‘HARPER’S Bazar is the best of publi- 
cations for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from 
knowledge, we grab culture, and sym- 
pathy. It not only deserves, it has F vin 
a world-wide appreciation. ”"-_The A rgo- 
naut, San Francigco. 


‘‘Harper’s Bazar has steadily im- 
proved with age, and holds its popularity 
with the members of the household who 
appreciate the food, the pure, and true 
in literature. he culnotcietiats price of 
$1.25 per annum is exceptionally low con- 
sidering the quality of the publication.” 
—Rural Life, Rochester, N. Y. 


““HarRPER’S Bazar is one of the best- 
edited of publications, and has material 
worth editing.”"—The Troy Times, Troy, 
N. Y. 


“The enlarged Bazar grows more and 
more attractive. The editorials are 
worth the cost of a whole year’s subscrip- 
tion to the periodical.’’— Times-Recorder, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


‘HARPER'S Bazar is not only the most 
beautiful home monthly, but it reaches 
the climax of practical worth to the home- 
makers.’’—Boston Universalist Leader. 


“Steadily for forty years has HARPER’s 
Bazar filled the place marked out for it 
by those clear-sighted men who estab- 
lished the great publishing-house whose 
name it bears with honor. As a periodi- 
cal for American women, it has enriched 
home life, elevated morals, refined man- 
ners, and brought cultivated taste to bear 
upon the housewife’s ever-present prob- 
lems. To read it is to broaden one’s 
outlook upon the world.”—The Christian 
Advocate, New York. 


. HARPER’ s Bazar is the highest-class 
woman’s publication in the country, cult- 
ured and entertaining throughout, and 
the last number is no exception to its ad- 
mirable rule of superiority.’-—Troy Press, 
Troy, N. Y. 


‘*HarpPer’s Bazar is the first and best 
of the woman’s journals.”-—The St. Louis 
Censor. 


“ Harpger’s Bazar is classic.’’—The 
Detroit Journal. 


“The reading-matter in the Bazar is 
always of the highest class.’’-—American, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


* Everybody i in the land ought to see 
Harper's Bazar every month.” %<t 
nectady Daily Union, Schenectady, N. Y 


“‘ HaRPER’s Bazar is devoted to the in- 
terests of women in the main, though the 
stories, the verses, jesting, etc., are of in- 
terest to allreaders. The Bazar is hand- 
pee! got up, and deals with sound sense, 

ood taste, and knowledge with what is 
Suitable i in wearing apparel, home deco- 
ration, and things of interest in the house- 
hold. Its success is a matter of course.” 
— Buffalo Evening News. 


“More matter of peculiar interest to 
women could hardly be packed in a single 
publication than is presented in HaRPER’s 

AZAR, and it is of the high standard 
for which this periodical i is well known.”’— 
Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 


There can be no more desirable guide 
for a seen — this same Bazar.” 
—Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ky. 


“Harper’s Bazar continues to main- ~ 


tain its ee in the home.” —Times, 
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It is not too much to claim that the February number of “ Harper’s Bazar” 
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Husband’s Income? The views of women throughout America are invited, 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 

§ Bee: truly happy new year must al- 
ways take a forward look. The year 

left behind has had in it, inevitably, a 

great many disappointments, worries, 

burdens, and troubles. To carry them 



























on one’s spirit into the new year is a 
crippling mistake. The door of Decem- 
ber 31st should swing to on them once 
for all. 

Not that there are not continuing bur- 
dens that cannot be laid down. If these 
belong to the new year, its days will bring 

. strength for them. But what the new 
year cannot cheerfully carry is the added 
and alien load of what ought to be. left 
behind. “Jf I had only done different- 
iy!”’—there is the backward look that 
ought not to be taken. On the closing 
door of the old year the motto should 
stand boldly: 

“Things without remedy should be without 


regard, 
What’s done is done.” 
Nor is it necessary in this ever- 


changing, ever-renewing world to accept 
helplessly and for always the first results 
of a mistake. It was a wise woman who 
said, when a certain Eliza was com- 
miserated because she had made her bed 
and must lie on it: “ Nonsense! Why 
can’t Eliza get up and make her bed 
over again—and make it right?” 

Why not indeed? There is no need 
that any one should lie tossing on the 
prickly worries, the sharp frets and griefs 
and errors of 1911, as long as 1912 is 
ready to be made a different kind of thing. 
Up, therefore ; forward—and courage! 


THE IMMORTAL YEARS 
ORTAL years take away those we 
love. How can we face a Merry 

Christmas and a Happy New-Year when 
all the mirth and happiness of life is 
covered by the pall of grief? The holi- 
day season is an ordeal—-an almost in- 
supportable one — to many suffering 
hearts. Who shall roll away the stone 
from the door of their sorrow? 

It is the old question, forever new. 
And the old answer is forever true—the 
answer of eternity to time. It is the 
angels that roll away the stone. - Never 
is heaven nearer to us than when we 
celebrate the coming of Christ, the in- 
carnation of the Eternal in our clay, and 
close upon it, the passing of the years 
of earth. Those who have left us for 
heaven are very near—and theirs is the 
Happy New-Year, the immortal year, 
whose joys cannot fade or fail. 

The sense of loss abides with us. That 
we cannot change nor cease to feel. But 
‘the sense of the love of God, at this holy- 
day time, can so be felt, too, that the 
thought of the little child taken up in 
His arms, the gentle saint gone home to 
Him, the strong souls whom He has 
called up higher, will lift our spirits up 
into the joy in which those loved ones 
stand transfigured, safe from all the 
chances and changes of the years. 

Love is the immortal thing against 
which time and death cannot prevail; 
and God is Love. To look from the 
earthly years upward to the heavenly is 
to rejoice, even through tears. 


parents should provide it for their daughters. 
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Wisdom of the Moderns 


LOVE 


Love’s like the measles—all the worse when it 
comes late in life. JERROLD. 


A lover is a man who, in his anwiety to possess 
enother, has lost possession of himself. 
BULWER. 


In lover’s quarrels the party that loves most 
is always most willing to acknowledge the greater 
fault. Scorrt. 


It is best to love wisely, no doubt; but to love 
foolishly is better than not to be able to love at 
all, THACKERAY. 


In her first passion woman loves her lover ; 
In all the others, all she loves is love. 
BYRON. 


She read him; and if that is done by the one 
of two lovers who was true to love, it is the god 
of the passion pronouncing a final release from 
the shadow of his chains. 

GeorGE MEREDITH. 


The life of a coquette is very like that of a 
drunkard or an opium-eater and its end is the 
same—the total extinction of intellect, of cheer- 
fulness, of generous feeling, and of self-respect. 

Mrs. JAMESON. 


The loftiest and purest love too often does but 
inflame the cloud of life with endless fire of pain. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


If one’s intimate in love or friendship cannot 
or does not share ali one’s intellectual tastes or 


pursuits, that is a small matter. Intellectual 
companions can be found easily in men and books. 
O. W. Homes. 


The happiness of man is “I will.” The hap- 
piness of woman is “ He will.” “Lo! now hath 
the world become perfect!” Thus thinketh every 
woman when she obeyeth with all her love. 

NIETZSCHE. 
God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her! 
RoBert BROWNING. 


Love is not altogether a delirium, yet it has 
many points in common therewith. I call it 
rather a discerning of the infinite in the finite— 
of the ideal made real. CARLYLE. 


Love at its highest point—love sublime, unique, 
invincible—leads us straight to the brink of the 
great abyss, for it speaks to us directly of the 
infinite and of eternity. It is eminently religious ; 
it may even become religion. AMIEL. 


To write a good love-letter you ought to begin 
without knowing what you mean to say and to 
finish without knowing what you have written. 

RovussEAv. 


The power of Love consists mainly in the privi- 
lege that potentate possesses of coining, circu- 
lating, and making current those falsehoods be- 
tween man and woman that would not pass for a 
moment between woman and woman or man and 
man. CoLTon. 


The magic of first love is our ignorance that 
it can ever e DISRAELI, 


Love comes unseen ; we only see it go. 
Austin Dosson. 


What is a first love worth, except to prepare for 
second? 


a 
What does the second love bring? Only regret 
for the first. 


Joun Hay. 


Jealousy, at any rate, is one of the conse- 
quences of love. You may like it or not at pleas- 
ure, but there it is 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


hand of the coming year? 


«virtue. 
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r “* Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
in homes of fashion and culture. Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. Indeed, Harper's Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 

it has the sustained literary quality which improves while it 

questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 
for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence. 


interests, and 


"The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


1912—BEAUTY-DOCTOR 
HE New- Year gift most women 
would prefer is beauty. Why not 
learn how to receive it from the willing 
Old Father 
Time is commonly supposed to be the 
irreconcilable foe of beauty. On the con- 
trary, he is ready to be a stanch ally. 
The ist of January, like every other 
day in the year, carries an armful of 
alternatives. Shall the woman who de- 
sires a satiny, rose-tinted complexion 
take a morning- cup of strong coffee or 
tea and a fried steak, or shall she rather 
choose milk, eggs, and fruit? Shall she 
come down to breakfast glowing from a 
cold bath, well-groomed and smiling, or 


unrefreshed, curl-papered, and fretful? 
Shall she choose a brisk walk, or sit re- 
laxed, reading novels till her eyes are 


dull? Shall she turn the corners of her 
mouth up in a Cupid’s bow charmingly, 
or let them sag hour by hour into per- 
manent ugliness? Shall she worry day 
after day and bring a set of careworn 
wrinkles, or shall she decide for a peace- 
ful mind and a pleasing countenance? 

Each year is ready to be a_ beauty- 
doctor. That most women make it a 
beauty-destroyer is not really Father 
Time’s fault, even after youth is passed. 
Nineteen hundred and twelve, M.D., 
young and up-to-date, now opens his office 
to all seekers after loveliness—office hours 
7 a.M. to 10 p.m. every day; all beauty- 
secrets free. Does not the woman who 
neglects such a skilful specialist actually 
deserve to be ugly? 


THE NEW-YEAR RESOLUTION 

ITHOUT the present New-Year 

resolution’ a large part of the 
paving improvements of the infernal 
regions would have to be given up. Like 
hypocrisy, the New-Year resolve is often 
simply the homage which vice pays to 
Consequently the wicked old 
world, which is experienced, shrewd, and, 
on the whole, just, has both patted the 
New-Year resolution on the back and 
seen through it pitilessly. The person 
who does not make first - of - January 
resolves is consciously out of style. Yet, 
on the 1st of February the person who 
is still self-examining and resolving is 
equally unfashionable. 

What is the trouble with the New- 
Year resolution? The psychologists can 
tell, promptly and fully. It lacks the 
motor nerve. Any mental impression 
that does not express itself in act in- 
evitably dies in its tracks, or, worse still, 
reacts and paralyzes. The only safety for 
a resolution is to practise it immediately. 
Now most New-Year resolutions are 
negative. They cannot be put into act, 
for they are resolves to refrain from this 
or that action. A New-Year resolution, 
to live beyond its hour of adoption, must 
be a positive resolve. One “I will do 
thus and so!” outweighs and outlasts a 
thousand of “I will not do this or that!” 

A New-Year resolution of this positive, 
practical species, even when planted in 
the winter snow, will turn out a hardy 
perennial, instead of the usual hot-house, 
winter-killed variety. Try it in 1912, 
and see. 
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the little room and out into the little hall. It 

was all in good taste; she noted the simple old 
furniture, none of it rare, but all of it good; the few 
big foreign photographs in dark wooden frames; the 
few pieces of bric-A-brac—and none of them really bric- 
a-brac, for everything looked useful and used; the bare 
floors, the two beautiful rugs. She contrasted it 
mentally with the house that Mrs. Cole occupied after 
her first appearance in Rosedale. Mrs. Warren had 
called then in obedience to a request from Mrs, Mason, 
an old college friend who was also a friend of Mrs. 
Cole’s. 

She had found Mrs. Cole a little dark thing, angu- 
lar in figure, equally awkward in motion and repose, 
her manner an extraordinary combination of shy 
bashfulness and calculating forwardness. 

Mrs. Warren had taken an immediate dislike to her. 

At that house— Mrs. Warren shuddered retro- 
spectively. It was, as she had told her husband that 
night, “an orgy of embossed paper, illuminated mold- 


M ‘tr WELDON WARREN glanced curiously about 


ings, shiny, machine-carved furniture, cheap litho- 
graphs, and painted china.” 
Mrs. Warren was a person with whom _ things 


counted—and nothing could have been worse than 
Mrs. Cole’s things—except perhaps her manner. Mrs. 
Warren also loved manner. Her own was perfect, al- 
though her manners on occasion could be far from 
good. But they were bad only when she chose to make 
them so. She chose to make them bad during this 
call. That is to say, under an appearance of confid- 
ing sympathy she patronized helpless little Mrs. Cole 
so skillfully that she first brought out in her the whole 
gamut of her conversational gaucheries and then re- 
duced her to a sulky mass of speechlessness. 

Mrs. Cole did not return Mrs. Warren’s call. Mrs. 
Warren knew that she would not return it. But a 
few months later, when Mrs. Warren made a flying 
visit to New York, she was disconcerted—* disgusted ” 
was her own vigorous word—to find Mrs. Cole occupy- 
ing the next room in the hotel. But whenever they 
met in the hall she managed to infuse enough frost 
into her greeting to keep Mrs. Cole at a distance. As 
a matter of fact, Mrs. Cole did not approach her once. 

Since then she had run across Mrs. Cole constantly. 
Mrs. Cole, for instance, joined the big Woman’s Club 
of which Mrs. Warren was the most influential mem- 
ber. Mrs. Cole displayed an unexpected interest in 
the club and its works. She attended every meeting. 


Mrs. Warren was amused to hear that she had joined 
the French and the art classes. Subsequently Mrs. 
Warren was surprised to learn that she had become 
an expert in ‘parliamentary law, that on occasion she 
made a brilliant presiding officer. Mrs. Cole began 
to appear on committees. More than once she proved 
an efficient chairman. And now, in the coming elec- 
tion, she was undoubtedly Mrs. Warren’s most formid- 
able rival for the presidency of the club. ' 

All this time the two women had managed to keep 
up a semblance of friendliness. Thin as it was, it 
completely veiled their deep and instinctive antagon- 
ism, If there were those among the club members 
who suspected the degree of their mutual dislike, they 
did not comment on it. They had little opportunity. 
Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Cole showed an equal adroit- 
ness in avoiding personal encounters. 

Mrs. Warren said to herself that she could never 
forgive Mrs. Cole her initial cheapness. But in her 
secret heart she knew that it would be harder to con- 
done Mrs. Cole’s speedy rise above it. 

The rise had been marvelous, she reflected, rue- 
fully. The improvement had extended to every rami- 
fication of life. Mrs. Cole carried herself better, 
dressed better, spoke better. She was even a prettier 
woman than formerly, and her manner was charming. 
Her little girls—Mrs.° Warren had just met them go- 
ing to school—were models—modern children of care- 
ful training. 

“Good morning,” interrupted the subject of her 
meditations. “ It was nice of you to come.” 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Cole,” Mrs. Warren an- 
swered, rising. “I did not receive your letter until 
late, day before yesterday. This morning was my first 
leisure. You were so good about letting me choose 
my own time that I took the liberty of coming early.” 

“To-day is a very good day,” Mrs. Cole announced. 
Her manner was a little absent. But she moved over 
to the window and adjusted a curtain; Mrs. Warren 
had not noticed that the sun was shining in her eyes. 
Mrs. Cole bent for a vigorous moment over the fire. 
Mrs. Warren studied her critically. 

She looked very trim and correct in her little morn- 
ing gown of navy-blue piqué, lightened at the neck 
and wrists with white linen. 

She was a slender woman of medium height A 
silky mass of jet-black hair made a softening back- 
ground for features extraordinarily clean-cut. Her eyes 
were a brilliant black, her teeth white as milk; in 





consequence her smile had a peculiar quality of il- 
jumination. 

Mrs. Warren was dark, too, but a brown dark. And 
she was not clean-cut; her features melted softly one 
into the other. ° Her eyes were dreamy, her lips ripely 
colored and gently curved. Where the sun caught her 
hair it changed to a light brown, broken with chest- 
nut and auburn. She had a temperamental look that 
did not conflict, curiously enough, with her inalien- “ 
able air of breeding. “I fancied that it was something 
about the club—the coming election?” Mrs. Warren 
hazarded as her hostess rose from the fire. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Cole answered; “at least ultimately 
it concerns the club.” Her manner was still a little 
absent and she gazed in what was obvious perplexity 
down at the point of her little patent-leather slipper. 
“ But, if you don’t mind, I’d rather talk about other 
things first. Although the ‘ other things’ have much 
to do with what I want finally to get, at.” She ended, 
with an amused laugh, “ Won’t you take off your 
things?” 

Mrs. Warren stirred a little. She threw back her furs. 

“That’s right,” Mrs. Cole approved; “we shall 
have much to say to each other. Mrs. Warren,” she 
charged, suddenly, “do you think that it is ever pos- 
sible for two women to be frank with each other?” 

Mrs. Warren laughed. That well-bred ripple of 
mirth was typical of her. People always listened for 
her laugh. It was infectious and exquisite at the same 
time. “I have always held that when women are 
frank,” she answered, immediately, “ they employ a real- 
ly terrible frankness, a frankness that men never know.” 

“Do you think that we could be honest with each 
other?” Mrs. Cole pinned her down. 

“Surely!” Mrs. Warren answered. “ Why not? It 
is often easier to be frank with people whom you dis—” 

Was it an accident? If so, she broke off, smiling, 
admirably composed. 

“ Dislike,” Mrs. Cole finished for her. “I’m glad to 
hear you say that, for I agree with you. Let us agree 
to be honest with each other. Are you willing?” 

“ Perfectly,” Mrs. Warren answered, pleasantly. 
find even a certain excitement about it.” 

“Well, then “—Mrs. Cole seemed to ask this ques- 
tion with a sense of relief as one who, after careful 
preparation, has come to her point—-“ will you tell me 
why you took such a dislike to me the very first time 
you saw me?” 

Mrs. Warren paused before she replied. 
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Mre. Weldon Warren glanced curiously about the little room and out into the hall 
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“I wonder if we could be friends,’” Mrs. Warren said. 


roved out the window and swept the comely view 
which was the outlook. Across the street came 
plowed lands first, then green fields, then two splay- 
ing wooden spurs of the Rosedale hills cutting ragged- 
ly across the sky. But she was not embarrassed. Her 
glance out was merely the involuntary seeking of 
the mental eye for an object on which to concentrate 
the physical eye. And Mrs. Warren wanted to ex- 
press herself with perfect precision. Mrs. Cole had 
asked for frankness; she should have it. 

“T think it was because you were so unformed,” 
she said, slowly, “and so eager for social recognition 
—social success. You struck me as uneducated and 
uninteresting, even a little common.” 

“ Yes—that’s it,” Mrs. Cole agreed, with fervor. It 
was almost as if Mrs. Warren had paid her a com- 
pliment. “ That’s just how I have worked it out. ~ It’s 
all perfectly true, of course. I was all those things 
then. Am I them now?” She asked this question as 
one certain of an unbiased, straightforward answer. 

“Oh, dear me, no,” Mrs. Warren answered. Again, 
but openly this time, she surveyed her hostess. ‘“ Not 
one of them,” she admitted, dispassionately. 

“You do see a change then?” Mrs. Cole asked. 

“Change! My dear woman, it’s something colos- 
sal,” Mrs. Warren announced, with a frankness equal 
to her conviction. 

“T’m so glad to hear you say that,” Mrs. Cole mur- 
mured. “Indeed, I’d rather get it from you than 
from anybody else. Now I wonder if you’re inter- 
ested to know—of course you're not, though—what 
caused all this development?” 

Mrs. Warren’s gaze whipped to the tiny watch set 
at one corner of her card-case. “I shall be delighted,” 
she announced, affably. “What was it?” 

“ You.” 

“ I ? 

“ You.” 

“Tm afraid you tax my credulity to its limit.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am telling you the truth.” Mrs. 
Cole smiled confidently. “Would you like to hear 
about it?” 

“Mrs. Cole, you—you—” Mrs. Warren stopped, 
frankly nonplussed, and laughed again. Although the 
ripple of her mirth was as well bred as ever, some- 
thing of its infectiousness had disappeared. ‘“ You 
certainly have succeeded in making me very curious. 
Pray go on.” 

Mrs. Cole went on, eagerly: “I was tremendously 
flattered when my maid brought your card in to me— 





that time, years ago, when you called. I remember 
that I slipped up-stairs to put on a peculiarly dread- 
ful bracelet that in those days I was very proud of. 
Mrs. Mason had told me how influential you were, 
what charm, what personality you had. To me that 
all boiled down to the fact that you were a ‘swell.’ 
i was determined to impress you. I wanted to be 
a social success in Rosedale and I wanted you to float 
me and boom me. That wasn’t quite all selfish am 
bition; I wanted to succeed for Francis’s sake, for 


I realized as clearly as anybody that I and my people | 


were very different from him and his people. You 
handled me, it happened, in a way best calculated to 
bring out my worst points, my lack of social experi- 
ence, my shyness, my awkwardness. And, clever as 
you were, you did not succeed in concealing that from 
me. It cut deeply that you did not’ care enough even 
to try to conceal it. The instant you left I went up- 
stairs and cried my eyes out. When Francis came home 
that night I told him you were a ‘ stuck-up snob.’” 

“And so I was.” Mrs. Warren coincided with this 
opinion in her most musical accent. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Cole admitted. But she admitted it 
with a certain reluctance as one still striving for the 
exact truth. “But, of course, you were consciously 
posing as a snob to rid yourself of any responsibility 
as far as I was concerned. But you were not, as I 
told Francis, ‘ homely,’ and ‘ hateful,’ and ‘ catty,’ and 
‘ self-conceited "—I believe they were the terms that I 
used in those days.” 

“No,” Mrs. Warren agreed,“ I was none of those 
things.” 

“Curiously enough, I was sincere about not think- 
ing you physically attractive.” Mrs. Cole had the air 
of throwing this off in passing: “It was the longest 
time before I could understand that you really were 
beautiful—my taste in those days was for a more 
obvious type. I used to stand for fifteen minutes at 
a time in front of the Denby portrait that time he 
exhibited it. And one day it came to me that you 
were lovely.” 

Mrs. Warren acknowledged the compliment by a 
slight inclination of her head. 

Mrs. Cole apparently did not see it. She went on: 
“T knew in my secret heart that I myself was all the 
things I called you. But, like every other petty 
woman, I could only muffle my sense of inferiority 
by railing against my superiors. How I hated you! 
I can’t describe the feeling that took possession of 
me—I was positively rabid. Sometimes I felt almost 





Her eyes were full of tears 


murderous. Oh, well, you must know what I mean 

—the impotent rage that comes with social humilia 

tion. I don’t know what foolish things I might have 

said or done, but in the midst of it Francis and I took 

a trip to New York. When we were settled 

hotel I found that you had the next room.” 
“TT remember— perfectly.” 


in the 


“You were so patronizing when we met—so con 
stantly and consistently patronizing—that I could 
hardly keep myself within bounds. I was really afraid 


that I might burst out sometime in 
with some vulgar fit of rage. 1 could hardly sleep 
nights for thinking of you there in the next room 
Then something happened that changed our relations 
entirely—something that put you in my 
knew I could revenge myself at any moment.” 
stopped and surveyed her caller. 

“My dear Mrs. Cole,” that lady pleaded, charming 
ly, “I find your narrative positively thrilling. 
don’t stop.” 

“TI felt that I could humble you— bring her down 
from her high horse’ 
to do that. I could hardly wait until I got home to 
Rosedale. Those days very strange—I often 
think of them now. I walked on air—I tingled with 
a sense of triumph. You would have thought I con 


your presence 


power. I 
She 


Please 


was how I put it. I determined 


were 


templated some startling feat of. heroism or mag 
nanimity. I do not remember that I suffered a single 


pang of conscience, a single qualm of regret. The 
thought that I held the key to a curious situation posi- 
tively exhilarated me. You cannot fancy how much.” 

“On the contrary, I can easily imagine your frame 
of mind,” Mrs. Warren said, “ although I haven’t the 
remotest idea what you're talking about.” 

“But when I got back here,” Mrs. Cole went on, 
analytically, “a change had come over the spirit of 
my dreams. I don’t know what started it, or when 
or why or how. Perhaps the visit to New York 
roused a dormant ambition. I still wanted to be re- 
venged. I still wanted to hurt you. But I wanted 
to be your mental and social equal when ! did it. 
In a way, I think, fear drove me to this—a fear that, 
ignorant and undeveloped as I was, you would elude 
me by some social finesse that I coald not understand 
or grapple with.” 

Mrs. Warren leaned her elbow on her chair-arm and 
studied Mrs. Cole. The calmness, slightly cynical, that 
marked her look had disappeared. She was alive now, 
alert, eager, but still a little amused. 


“T began to study you. I[ found out by various 
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CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


BxG LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


"Twas gold and myhrr. and frankincense, 
The Magi brought in days of old; 
Their worship, love, and reverence 
In precious gifts they told. 


Could I, I’d make some noble hymn 
Or coin fair deeds in cunning phrase; 
I’d sing as do the seraphim 
To add new luster to thy days. 


‘Yet could you read my heart, by stealth 


Distant and dear, I have no wealth, 
Nor precious gifts to send to thee; 


’ 


How all its thoughts are thine you’d 


Your image guides me all the way, 
The words I weave, the songs I sing, 

Are thine; and more than all of these 
The silences from which they spring. 
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roundabout ways all about you—your habits, your 
house, your furniture, your methods of entertaining, 
the way you trained your servants. When I talked 
with other women I was always turning the conversa- 
tion to you. I joined the Woman’s Club at first only 
that I might see you oftener, that I might watch you 
with your friends, that I might study everything 
personal about you—how you dressed, how you talked, 
what you talked about, how you laughed, and what 
you laughed at, how you stood, and how you entered 
a room. I suppose I can repeat every remark that 
you’ve made in my hearing in the last five years. I 
studied your accent, your pronunciation, your vocabu- 
lary. If you mentioned a book, I read it; a picture, 
I studied it; an exhibition or a play or a lecture, I 
went to it. Your influence began to tell after a while. 
I actually developed a sense of humor. I found that 
I must educate myself. I went into the French class 
and the art class. The other women thought my 
progress tremendous. Nobody knows that I took extra 
lessons in Boston of another teacher. I was the 
proudest woman in Massachusetts when they put me 
with you on the receiving committee when Monsieur 
Dupont lectured. And when he complimented me on 
my French before you—well, I simply can’t tell you 
how I felt. I took lessons in parliamentary law be- 
cause by that time I had determined to beat you on 
your own ground. ‘I realized intuitively that you 
meant to be president of the club when Miss Pollock 
could be induced to withdraw. I made up my mind 
to run against you. That is why I never declined to 
serve on committees, so matter how often they asked 
me—and they asked me increasingly often. It is rare 
to find club-workers who are both efficient and willing. 
And though I knew you were a more able woman than 
I, I knew that I was a much more efficient woman 
than you—my business training helped me there. 
More and more I became a power in the club. And 
all the time I watched you.” 

“How curious,” Mrs. Warren murmured, in a vexed 
tone, “ that I never noticed it!” 

“You were too indifferent to me,” Mrs. Cole ex- 
plained Mrs. Warren to herself. ‘“ You were too big 
and your life was too full. Well, to return—I found 
that I was changing in every way. I developed a taste 
for reading. I have been taking literary courses the 
last two years at Radcliffe. I changed in the big 
ways—that is to say, I became fastidious about my 
associates, my conversation, my very thoughts. But 
I changed in the small ways. I could not live in the 
house into which we first moved. I could not stand 


the wall-paper, the moldings, my furniture, and my 





pictures, even. I outgrew all those things. You must 
be able to see the improvement?” She appealed in 
the most simple and direct way to Mrs. Warren. 

Mrs. Warren bowed without comment. 

“T was changing, I found, even in the way I dressed. 
I couldn’t wear coats of many colors any longer, nor 
cheap jewelry, nor my hair sagging down to my neck, 
nor bagging over to my eyebrows, nor huge hats, nor 
veils too spotted. I found that I must have clothes 
made that were appropriate for various occasions— 
as you did. I couldn’t, for instance, use last year’s 
silk waist for a morning blouse, last year’s dress-up 
hat for this year’s walking-hat.” She stopped again. 

“But your revenge?” Mrs. Warren queried. 

“T have not forgotten,” Mrs. Cole said, quietly. 
“This spring, when it was suggested that I run for 
the presidency against you, I thought I had a fair 
chance and I accepted the nomination. And three days 
ago, when I received a note from Mrs. Pomfret that 
assured me the election, I decided the time was ripe. 
Of course you have always known, as I have always 
known, that Mrs. Pomfret is not really your friend. 
For you took the social ieadership from her as she 
took it from Mrs. Hooker. And yet she’s a very great 
power among the more conservative set here.” 

At the mention of Mrs. Pomfret’s name Mrs. Warren 
started a little. She watched her hostess curiously as 
she went to the big, old desk in the hall and took a 
letter from a locked drawer. 

“Mrs. Warren,” Mrs. Cole said, very gravely and 
quietly, “one morning during your stay in New York 
you passed my room when my door happened to be 
open. After you had passed I noticed a letter lying 
in the hall. My first impulse was, of course, honorable 
—to call you back and restore it. My second impulse 
was less honorable and I obeyed it. I read it. I won- 
der if you know what it contains. In any case you will 
like to see it.” She handed the letter to her guest. 

Mrs. Warren flushed from brow to chin. But her 
eyes did not falter as she met Mrs. Cole’s glance 
square. “I know exactly what it contains. I remem- 
ber losing it. It caused me a great deal of annoyance 
at the time. I decided finally that the chambermaid 
must have thrown it away. But the circumstance 
worried me for a long time.” She opened the letter 
mechanically, glanced once at its contents. Then, her 
composure perfectly restored, she sat holding it loosely. 

“T knew that I could work you the gravest possible 


social harm as long as I was armed with that letter,” 


Mrs. Cole said. “You know Mrs. Pomfret’s attitude 
toward divorce. I myself prefer to judge the individ- 
ual case—but the people in Mrs. Pomfret’s set are quite 








different. I sent for you to tell you that I was going 
to show this letter to the chief officers in the club. 
I wanted to humble you. I hoped to see you made mean 
and petty. I hoped that you would beg for mercy.” 

Mrs. Cole arose. Mrs. Warren courteously arose, 
too. She handed the letter back to her hostess. They 
resumed their seats. 

“Yes, Mrs. Pomfret would certainly enjoy that let- 
ter,’ Mrs. Warren said. “ Notwithstanding the fact 
that—life being a curious thing and bringing about 
strange human combinations—my divorce is, perhaps, 
the most honorable thing I have ever achieved.” 

Mrs. Cole raised a warning hand. “I have no inter- 
est—it’s not my business. That’s one of the fine 
things you’ve taught me. And let me tell you it’s 
not the least of them.” She stopped an instant. 

“Yes,” she went on, recovering the thread of her 
narrative, “I sent for you in order that I might 
triumph over you to-day. But after I wrote to you 
T began to have a different point of view on the whole 
situation. I have not slept for two nights. I have 
been thinking the matter over. And the result of my 
best thought is a conviction that I am very deeply 
in your debt. I owe you so much for your unconscious 
education of me that [ ask you to permit me to repay 
you with whatever service you demand. My mania 
for revenge, your influence—call it what you will— 
has been a very great stimulus. It has been the mak- 
ing of me. All night long a line from * As You Like 
It’ that I used to write in my copy-book when I was 
a child has been running in my thoughts. ‘The toad, 
ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in his 
head.’ That’s what I’ve been—a toad, ugly and ven- 
emous—lying in wait to poison you. But all the time, 
without knowing it, I’ve borne a jewel in my head— 
a something that, once I started to progress, carried 
me beyond the revenge on which my heart was set. 
Somewhere along the route I’ve lost that poisonous 
desire, and I am glad of it. I am grateful to you— 
I take pleasure in telling you so.” Mrs. Cole walked 
over to the fire and placed the letter on the coals. 

Both women were silent, watching the flames flare 
and die down. Then they looked at each other. 

“TI wonder if we could be friends,” Mrs. Warren 
said, rising. Her eyes were full of tears. They did 
not brim over her lids’ and she did not wipe them away. 

“TI have often wondered about that myself,” Mrs. 
Cole said, quietly. 

“T shall withdraw my name from the list of candi- 
dates,” Mrs. Warren said. - 

“Don’t do that,” Mrs. Cole entreated. “I withdrew 


mine yesterday.” 
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HAD letters—one to procure 

me an audience with the Pope, 
also one to the secretary of the Jesuit 
College, and one to the secretary of the 
American College in Rome. Upon these 
gentlemen I blithely depended for instruc- 
tion in the ecclesiastical etiquette of the 
Eternal City; but both were out of the 
city when I called, and would not re- 
turn for several weeks. So I was thrown 
upon my own initiative, and drove up to the 
Vatican armed with my letter and a vivid con- 
sciousness of complete and fervid ignorance as 
to rules of procedure. I was received upon the 
threshold by a handsome figure arrayed as for 
grand opera in that historic costume designed 
by Michelangelo for those long ago Papal Swiss 
Guards. They are, however, no longer Swiss, 
although the ecstume remains identical ; but are 
now fine-looking Italians of the athletic Roman 
type, worn by whom the picturesque garb loses. 
none of its ancient picturesqueness. 

My letter, which was addressed to Mon- 
seigneur Nicola, of the Papal household, proved 
a magic wand, as it carried me with no delay 
or embarrassment through stately halls, up 
magnificent marble staircases, past wonderful 
reception-rooms into the monseigneur’s presence 
in his private library. He was most gracious 
in his reception of me and the magical letter, 
but as his English was limited and my French 
subject to the same narrow boundaries, conver- 
sation was not spirited, until we admitted to 
the conference a third party, a page, a young 
man who spoke English with ever-recurring de- 
lightful though unconscious lapses into French. 
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My French, alas! that I had so hopefully 
taken across with me, was of the home-grown 
variety that did admirably, and sometimes 
served brilliantly, for display in my native land, 























but could not at all withstand the hardships 
and vicissitudes of foreign travel. I had dis- 
covered this long before reaching Rome, and my 
very human consolation was that most of my 
eountrymen traveling abroad make the same 
illuminating discovery. 

Monseigneur Nicola, the page with the quaint 
English with French lapses, and I arranged for 
my audience with His Holiness Pope Pius X. 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, August 15th. As 
I was to sail from Naples-for home on the 16th 
—time of day unknown—this was the very best 
we could do, although the doing of it would ne- 
cessitate for me a hurried night trip to Naples, 
six hours distant. 

The difficulties began, however, on the morning 
of the 15th. I had been told during my call 
on Monseigneur Nicola that, for an audience, I 
should be obliged to wear a black dress, no gloves, 
no hat, and a black veil over my head. The 
shabbiest gown I owned was a black one, which 
had been forced to encounter the inclement 
weather of nearly every country in Europe, but 
as a rebuke to my vanity—which shouldn’t be 
in evidence on such an occasion—I concluded 
that I must wear it. A black veil and some 
new black shoes I must procure. 

Gayly and trustfully I started out on the morn- 
ing of the 15th to shop—but how could I have 
overlooked the fact? The 15th of August is one 
of the most strictly observed of Catholic holy 
days, and not a single shop is to be found doing 
business in all of Rome on that day. Every- 
thing and everybody wears a holiday aspect, and 
nowhere else in all the world can all of nature— 
including human nature—wear so genuinely a 
holiday aspect as in Italy. 

But now that I was embarked on the enter- 
prise I was determined to see it through. The 
proprietor of our hotel sent me with an attendant 
to a friend of his, who would open his shop and 
sell me some shoes—a pair of “ décolleté slip- 
pers” as the French friend and owner of the 
shop called them. 

He did not display his stock in generous prodi- 
gality as shopkeepers with us do, but brought 
forth from deepest recesses one pair which I 
fitted on and promptly told him were too small. 
He protested with frenzied gesticulation and 
much eloquence, but finding me unyielding, he 
finally acquiesced gracefully, took them back into 
the deepest recesses, and emerged soon with—the 
same pair, which he gravely and hopefully pro- 
ceeded to try on. I told him in my best French 











(Ah me!) that that pair was also too small, 
and in an abandon of despair he once more re- 
treated to obscurity, and again emerged, bring- 
ing with him—the same pair, which, as a tribute 
to the convincing histrionic power of his race, 
I meekly purchased, after allowing him to fit 
them on and pronounce them parfait. 

That difficulty was overcome. The veil, as I 
could not buy one, was loaned to me by either 
the wife or one of the six daughters of my 
faithful and ever-interested confidant—the hotel 
proprietor. My gratitude enveloped impartially 
the entire family. The veil was a lovely black 
lace mantilla, which I wore with so much dis- 
tinction that my shabby black gown quite shrank 
into the background. 

I was to go alone to the audience, as the two 
friends with whom I was traveling had nothing 
black to wear, and although Monseigneur Nicola 
had generously offered to give me cards for as 
many friends as-I wished to include in the party, 
they thought the time too short, and the effort 
to suitably array themselves too strenuous, and 
had departed the day before for Naples. 

So I drove alone in the brilliant sunshine over 
the beautiful arched bridge of St. Angelo, built 
across the Tiber seventeen hundred years ago, 
past the tomb of Hadrian, now the Palace of 
St. Angelo, through St. Peter’s Square to the 
pillared entrance of the Vatican. Here I was 
conducted into a spacious waiting-room, where 
between twenty and thirty people, mostly men, 
were already assembled. I had just begun to 
comment to myself that many of the company 
spoke my own language when a gorgeous indi- 
vidual resplendent in rose-colored velvet appear- 
ed at the door, surveyed for a brief moment the 
assembly, and, advancing to me, asked to see my 
eard. I showed it, and I was requested to go 
with him. We traversed interminable distances 
through a series of broad, spacious corridors, in 
and out of lofty apartments, across sunny courts. 
verdure-tufted and flowered, and at last reached 
a perfect little gem of a room where I was asked 
to wait. 


TEES LAF? 

The room was beautiful though 
small and so very simple, with 
walls hung with exquisite tapestries, 
windows of glass centuries old, draped 

with white silk curtains, long, softly 

sweeping, and as transparent as lace, mel- 

low-hued mosaic floor, a beautifully sculp- 

tured marble crucifix on an elaborately 

carved table with a couple of vases of 

lapis lazuli to lend a vivid color note 
to it all; two or three carved chairs arranged 
against the wall and nothing more. 

This room, which is an ante-chamber to the 
Pope’s study, had but one occupant when I 
‘entered—a lady in black to whom I turned my 
attention after my admiring absorption of the 
room. I wondered if she spoke English and 
then proceeded to find out. She did; where 
upon we were both delighted to find a meeting 
place on that common ground. 
England. When I said that I wondered—a 
perpetual mental attitude of mine at that time 
—why I was snatched from the miscellaneous 
multitude outside and deposited in that charm 
ing spot, she said that she had been wondering 
the same thing about herself. And upon com- 
paring experiences, it would seem that our in 
troductions separated us from che rank and 
file of those waiting to be received on that day. 
She had come with a personal letter to Cardinal 
Merry del Val, Papal Secretary of State, from 
a close friend of his in England. We were 
joined later by an Italian priest, a very dis- 
tinguished and dignified-looking prelate. I am 
unable to say how he happened to be of the 
exclusive party. I felt sure he spoke no Eng- 
lish, so did not attempt to capture his confi- 
dence. And so we waited. 

Presently we were warned by the rose-colored 
chamberlain of the approach of His Holiness, 
and stood up as the door of the study opened 
and the Pope accompanied by two attendants 
entered. He was dressed entirely in white— 
beautiful, fine, softly falling fabrice—and as he 
approached we knelt to receive his blessing and 
to kiss the ring of St. Peter worn upon the 
hand which he extended to us. He spoke a few 
sentences of melodious Italian to the distin- 
guished looking prelate, and some cordial halt- 

ing words in French to the English girl and 
myself. He has learned to speak French since 
his elevation to the Papal chair, so his words 
and my understanding met with a fraternal feel- 
ing. But his French, they say, has grown ready 
and fluent since those early days. 

Then he, with his two attendants, passed on, 
and we, adding ourselves to the procession, foi- 
lowed into the stately hall beyond, where all 
the others who were granted an audience on that 
day stood in line. Down this line Pope Pius 
passed, giving each an opportunity to receive his 
greeting and blessing as he paused for a moment. 
There were about fifty persons in the line. 

I watched His Holiness as he passed down this 
line greeting them. He was a man of fine phy- 
sique, tall and broad-shouldered, with gray hair, 
almost white, ruddy complexion, large kindly 
Italian eyes, a simple, gracious manner with ever 
so slight a touch of ennui, which latter, I am 
sure, he acquired at the same time that he was 
elevated to his present dignity. For one felt 
in his presence that a strenuous life out among 
his people, helping them in their struggles in 
the world, would more strongly appeal to him 
than an existence which required him to shut 
himself away in apparent scholarly seclusion. 
He looked a man made for action, and deprived 
of it, his spirit seemed ever steeped in melan- 
choly, and the shadow of willing sacrifice dark- 
ening his day. His personality spoke a kindly 
sympathy for human nature, as if he would rath- 
er know each of those whom he so formally 
received that day merely as a_ fellow-worker 
standing on a common plane than meet them 
surrounded by the pomp and form and ceremony 
of his life. 

As he reached the end of the line, he and his 
attendants disappeared within a doorway, and 
the audience, simple but impressive, was at an 
end. I hurried away to the hotel to rush to the 
station, reluctantly to take leave of Rome, and 
journey from six o’clock to twelve through the 
beautiful Italian country with Vesuvius illu- 
minating for us the not-far-off distance. 
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CHAPTER II 
OME minutes after they had left, Ward raised his 
S head and looked blankly around the room. ‘The 
momentary ebbing of his passion had left him 
flabby; nerves and will hung slack. It was the mood 
in which one catches at the irrelevant detail and 
dwells upon it with almost tender interest, feeling, 
vaguely,. that here refuge. So he snapped out 
the light of the reading-lamp. He raised the shades 
higher and flung the windows open, commenting in 
his own mind on the freshness of the early morning. 

“But I must think.’ he said, conscientiously. 
Still, he came back to his desk with as many loiter- 
ings by the way as when, still a school-boy, he 
prodded his unwilling brain to study while his heart 
was outside with the sunny hillsides and the leaping 
fish. His attention caught at the orderly piles of 
documents on his desk, held together with rubber 
bands, or kept from straying with paper-weights— 
all Ruth’s doing. He caught himself with a reproving 
frown at the thought and forced himself back to the 
contemplation of the papers--the Macarthy case—- 
the Oleson—the steadily accumulating pile relating to 
Boss Mayo himself—it needed little to clinch the case 
against him. 

He took from his pocket the notes as to testimony 
he had secured that day at Leesburg before—they 
said they had gone to the little country town to fiad 
him. The frown came on his forehead again because 
the unweleome thought had intruded before the mo- 
ment that he had settled with himself to take it up. 
He placed the notes safely in a pigeonhole of his 
desk and then busied himself by doing the same with 
all the others, first going over them and arranging 
ihem with serupulous care. 

In sorting them—it was somehow imperative that 
his desk should be cleared before he could settle down 
to think—he came across one draft of a letter which 
was to be manifolaed and sent to various members 
of the Mayo ring whom they hoped to frighten into 
turning State’s evidence. Automatically he started 
to put it on the typewriter-table by the window, where 
Ruth had been giving many hours of her busy day to 
his work. There haa been more detail than he and 
his assistants could manage, and to a poor man the 
saving of a stenographer’s salary was a consideration. 
-Mcreover, no clerk that could be secured* could be 
worth as much as Ruth, with her quick intelligence 
and her enthusiasm. He hesitated at the typewriter. 
It was full of association with her. That visible 
sign of her brought it all back. With one despairing 
look around the room, clearly visible now in the new 
light, with the homely attractiveness into which hard 
hours of companionable work had worn it, he buried 
his black head in his hands and tried to force his 
benumbed brain to think. 

“What did Cowperthwaite say? Damn him!” 
Again his mind sheered off before the unbearable 
thought that followed. He clutched his head while 
the white lock gleamed silvery against the dull red 
of his temples. ‘Somehow I must get at the truth 
of this. Why can’t I think?” 

With a sense of fresh escape from the agony that 
lay near the thought of Ruth his thoughts rebelled 
again, deflected by the sight of an old inkstand, the 
gift of Will Cowperthwaite in some boyish Christmas- 
time. And the soul of the man, tempest-tossed be- 
tween stubborn hope and stubborn hatred, was at 
peace for the moment, calmed by the wanderings of 
his memory. 

He was in the little Michigan town of his boyhood, 
with its sparse settlenient of Eastern families and its 
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host of Norwegian peasants. He sat in the bare, 
primitive school where Will Cowperthwaite and he 
were the leaders, the “smartest boys in school,” 
rivals and friends always, neck to neck in mischief 
and in study. Boyish escapades and ambitions 
thronged into his mind—shared during the trudging 
hours of return from Saturday’s fishing or high and 
dry on a bank sunning brown legs after an hour’s 
swimming — shamefaced promises of lasting friend- 
ship, dreams exchanged of what they would do when 
they were men—shared glimpses into the hidden holy 
of holies of a boy’s heart. Almost joyously a wave 
of belief in his friend swept over him—Will Cowper- 
ithwaite could never have done a thing that wasn’t 
white! 

Then his mood changed—he had seen too much of 
the lives of other men to have it last. He remembered 
the blackness of the hate he had felt for one ugly 
instant when it was announced that Will Cowper- 
thwaite—not he—had won the school prize that they 
had both been working for. 

“Good God!” he whispered, suddenly. “ Perhaps 
when I took Ruth away from him he felt like that!” 
And he built up for himself again; as he had during 
the awful hours of waiting, a picture of Cowper- 
thwaite during all these later friendly years with 
that evil thing lurking in his heart. “ And I played 
right into his hands,” he thought, despising himself 
for his foolish confidence. “As if any man could 
forget—her!” 

Again his thoughts drifted moodily—wisps of recol- 
lection out of the wild years in the Yukon—picture 
after picture—forgotten during the years of practice 
of a law-exalting profession among men whose pas- 
sions, tamed or hidden, offered the illusion of an 
ordered world. The face of a chap who was once his 
partner when they came upon some straggler trying 
to jump their claim; the stern relentlessness of the 
posse of men come to string up the poor boy who 
had proved to be the camp thief; the still vengeance 
of a man—what was his name now? He wanted help 
to bury his wife, smiling with a bullet through her 
heart, beside—the other man. That man—and al] the 
others of untainted manhood-—would never have hesi- 
tated as he had done, weighing pros and cons which 
might dip the balance wrongly and so let the guilty 
go. There were his strong, bare hands if need be. 
He stretched them out and sat looking at them with 
a curious interest, working the great tense fingers like 
the claws of a crouching cat. 

What were the words Cowperthwaite had used when 
he came that day upon him and Ruth—the day she 
had said she loved him? He had been back just one 
week in Midland. But that one week had been— 
gloriously—enough! 

“Why didn’t he fight me then? I would have given 
him his revenge,” Ward muttered to himself. “ But— 
good Lord! When a man and woman love each other 
that way there isn’t anything else to do! Better 
then than later!” But. still’ Cowperthwaite’s face 
flashed on him out of the past as Ruth and he had 
swept by him, love delirious. It had been tense and 
white. 

So this is the way he took! Well, Ward admitted 
the method was one of the simplest, most primitive 
justice! But, after all, could it be so? Could it be 
possible that Will Cowperthwaite all these years had 
been harboring a sinister passion for vengeance? Had 
the last months of splendid struggle to free the city 
from the unclean growths that were throttling her 
been nothing but a pretense to bring Cowperthwaite 
nearer to the wife of the honest prosecutor that the 


city had at last raised up? Had the hearty, brotherly 
hand-clasp that—next to his wife’s love—had been 
the reward of a day of tedious fighting been mere 
clever acting to cover up a purpose more corrupt than 
any that they sought to punish? Ward’s reason re- 
volted from the conclusion. And yet the recollection 
flashed upon the tormented man that once, two years 
after a playmate had shown Will some small treach- 
ery, he had remembered and had “ paid him back.” 

Ward jumped up. He couldn’t endure to sit still 
with the ugly, feverish thoughts. Although he half 
knew they were impossible, they came to him each 
time in the guise of irrefutable truth. He clasped 
his hands tight behind him to keep them from thresh- 
ing the air about him in his torture. Somehow the 
small restraint bore its fruit in stilling the inner 
tumult for a moment. So, for the first time, he 
thought with some measure of calmness. 

“ Plenty of time to kill me, Ken,’ Cowperthwaite 
had said. “ But wait a bit and be sure you’re right 
—until you have the proof in your hands.” 

That was fair enough. Will Cowperthwaite would 
know, if there was proof of guilt to be had, his friend 
would have it. “ Will is no coward,” thought Ward. 
“And, after all, if revenge was what he wanted, 
wouldn’t he boast of it, not deny it, now?” The 
doubt calmed him. Then came another phrase of 
Cowperthwaite’s: “Don’t brand the woman you 
love!” 

A very torrent of craving tenderness came over 
Ward, an agony of longing to keep on the throne, 
where he had placed her, the woman of his love. 
Into his stormy, half-lawless life Ruth had come, 
sign of all earth’s power of goodness. He had wel- 
comed her, instantaneously, as the expression of all 
that was high and lovely; he had stood still to wor- 
ship when each intruding thought of her had flashed 
into some crowded instant of his life; her standards 
had become his own; she alone kept the key to his 
conscience; all of his enthusiasm for right-doing was 
based upon the idolatrous conviction that his wife 
could not even think anything wrong—when—timidly 
as men like him must always do—he prayed, it was 
that he might, years hence, deserve her whiteness. 
With the threat of that throne’s toppling, all of earth 
and heaven reeled around the man. No, God help 
him, he would not act till he was “ sure.” 

“That story,” he braced himself for thought. 
“How does it fit together?” Link by link, the de- 
tail of hour by hour, he went over it. Six when 
they got to Leesburg; half past when they had found 
he had left; an hour to cover the distance to find 
the man who was supposed to back up the testimony; 
he thought that place was Beltsville. Then miles out 
of the way to get gasoline; the business of the tire; 
the collision and the long delay at Rawlings. Will 
said they had to change machines. 

Ward deliberately went to the window and looked 
out. The machine was still there—that meant Cow- 
perthwaite was waiting. Cowperthwaite was game, 
all right—or was it merely to stay with Ruth? With 
an angry exclamation at his own helplessness to keep 
that maddening thought back Ward scrutinized the 
motor closely. Yes, that was the car and just about 
ready for the scrap-heap, too. The story hung to- 
gether very well. If it might be true! And he could 
rethrone Ruth and look out and find the sky still 
of the same color! 

“Tf it were not true, if she had been—guilty—if 
I should kill Cowperthwaite—what of her? Her life 
blasted, shamed!” His own agony seemed small be- 
side the horror that he conjured up! Was the crazy 
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delight of vengeance worth a single hurt throb of her 
heart? 

The story did hang together. It might very well 
have happened. Was it possible for any woman who 
had seemed what she was—been what she was—be- 
cause of one temptation— Why, it would have been 
a temptation only if she loved Cowperthwaite—and 


I didn’t say good-by! 











Can’t take time now! 


she had proved that she didn’t. Oh—he could believe 
it! The deadly cloud was rising. There was no need 
for suffering. He could draw a wholesome breath 
again. 
“Thank God!” he said aloud, in a frenzy of grati- 
tude. “She is innocent. J won’t have to forgive her!” 
For one instant he knew absolute joy. 


It "ll keep 


till I core back’ 


Then cruelly the picture of her came before him, 
with her eyes downcast and that shamed and agonizing 
blush— 

“Oh—oh-h-h—I had forgotten. Why, she herself 
confessed it.” Her words returned to him. The trivial 
words she used to express the blackest crime in sin’s 
calendar, the most damning evidence of her—light- 
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ness. “I wouldn’t have believed it from any lips 
but hers. ‘Just an instant’s folly... God! ‘A silly 
memory ’-— he regrets it ’—‘* I blame myself ’— I hate 
myself for my disloyalty.’ ” 

Ward had been without food a long time, exhausted 
by his many hours of suffering, too overwhelmed with 
misery and rage to act at the moment with any 
coherence. Had it not been so his vengeance would 
have been executed then, his weapons the great hands 
that primal Nature had Ymade strong to tempt him, 
and his wife would have slept forever beside his 
friend. 

In the rush toward the door he crashed against 
his desk and fell across it. There was a noise. He 
had dislodged something. 

“The books,” he muttered, hoarsely, and auto- 
matically stooped to pick them up. While he was 
clumsily huddling them together on the desk he kept 
repeating, stupidly, “The books.” Then, in the be- 
wilderment of his senses, the orderly books and papers, 
signs of the majesty of the law, of all the manly 
purpose of his life, the tools with which he and Cow- 
perthwaite and Ruth had hoped to raise a temple to 
civie cleanness, the great and sacred purpose of his 
life, to serve, unselfishly, his weaker brother, spoke 
to him. At that moment, whatever he might think 
them later, these voices seemed to ealm the fever of 
his anguish, to speak of peace and forgiveness and of 
greater things than his own manhood. Slowly, dis- 
jointedly, these warnings came—then clearer. 

“Tf I punish him and her or him alone—what 
follows? They were seen to go off together. In an 
hour from the discovery of my—justice—all the city 
will know. And then, ‘Reformer, Reform Thyself!’ 
‘The Wife of the Prosecuting Attorney!’ Good God! 
How clearly I can see the head-lines! ‘The Reform 
Counsel!’ ‘The Fear of Evil-doers!’ It will be worse 
even that he is known to be working with us. Every- 
thing we have been working for—everything that 
every decent man in this shamed city has been hop- 
ing for, will be done away with in one foul breath! 

“But—to let them go! It’s hard—impossible. 
What have I lived for if I can’t put down myself? 
What is this myself, the thing I call my man’s honor? 
They say it’s the mere brute desire for possession— 
brute vengeance at the snatching away of one’s brute 
food. What’s the use of all the bragging I’ve been 
doing if I am going to destroy now the larger pur- 
pose, because of this mere myself? No, it’s the bigger 
object. All the smaller things must go—” 

“ But—how can I bear it, Ruth, to see you live 
beside me in tainted safety, always beside me? So 
much worse than your mere—death. And to con- 
done—forgive. It was so much blacker because my 
faith was perfect. And let that man go—because I 
gave him the chance—being my friend. I can’t do 
it! JI can’t do it!” 

With the wild rebellion of his last words still in 
his heart he flung the door wide open and shouted, 
madly: 

““ Cowperthwaite, don’t dare to speak to me! 
let me see you! You—can—go!” 

In the numb inactivity that followed the splendid 
exaltation of his sacrifice, it seemed to Ward un- 
counted ages before he heard the sound of the clos- 
ing door. The sign of returning power to feel was 
the blaze of jealous fury with which he told himself 
that the interval had been long, since all that Cowper- 
thwaite had to do was to catch up his motor coat 
and cap and go. Too long! In the next instant 
Ward had pulled himself up from the lapse into 
bestial suspicion with an intolerable sense of shame. 
Yet all the time some voice within him, the childish 
something that always persists in feeling there must 
be some appeal from pain, was moaning with fine 
pathos, “Is it going to be always like this?” 

To still it he went deliberately out into the hall. 
Better have the first sight of Ruth over with. His 
tense nerves snapped into a spasm of unreasoning 
irritation when he realized that she was not there. 
Why wasn’t she there? She reappeared. 

“T heard the milkman,” she said to him. She, too, 
was made to feel that her action needed explanation. 

Ward had to have another minute before he could 
speak with proper steadiness. It was the blessed 
banality of the commonplace that gave him refuge. 

“Tsn’t he rather early?” He was congratulating 
himself on the admirable casualness of his tone. But 
as Ruth answered, “ No, I think it’s his usual hour,” 
she blushed hotly at the inference in her words. And 
again her husband’s half-tamed rage surged up and 
choked him. 

He put that down, too, telling himself that the 
first thing he must do was to get himself in hand. 
Pushing back the insistent urge with which the 
tragedy demanded to be considered he dwelt upon the 


Don’t 


details by which he should gain mastery, First 
he must get control of his voice, still the wild 
pounding of his heart, keep his hands steady. 


These were shaking so that he had to thrust them 
into his pockets. With the reassuring touch of calm- 
ness the mere position gave him he dared to meet 
Ruth’s eyes, holding them with his own. He felt 
triumphantly that he was facing her steadily. Her 
own eyelids fluttered, the helpless blush came again 
to her face. Then, seeing that the fury had gone out 
from him, she took heart. All her face flushed into 
unimaginable beauty with the relief she felt. 

At that moment this was to Ward the greatest in- 
sult. But he bore it quietly without moving. He 
bore quietly, too, her drifting toward him, the mo- 
mentary timid clinging of her hand upon his arm. 
But he moved immediately, with some polite pretext 
of having work to do before he left. 
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Feeling that she had been repulsed, Ruth drew 
away from him with a flaming up of her splendid 
eolor. It meant anger this time, not embarrassment. 

She paused at the door. 

“This is the day you have to go to Chicago,” she 
said, with coolness as great as his own. “It will be 
a tiresome trip. You can’t get them over the long- 
distance?” She was a model of courteous consid- 
eration. And her husband, in spite of his fixed de- 
termination not to feel anything, was incensed; it was 
as if she had a right to be indignant. He wondered, 
with a sudden, sick repulsion from her, if all women 
were callous like that. 

But Ruth had had her second thought of the rea- 
son he had to be angry with her. 

“It will take him a little while to get over it,” 
she thought, wistfully. Then she caught eagerly at 
the relief of action. “I'll go up-stairs and pack your 
bag.” Over her shoulder she called back to him: 

“It’s the eight-o’clock express you always get, isn’t 
it? How many days shall I pack for?” 

He had said, hastily, “I can get home to-morrow on 
the midnight,” before he considered. “No; come to 
think of it, it will take three days at least.” He 
grasped at the prospect of respite the absence from 
her furnished him, with a great breath of surprised 
relief. : 

She caught the tone. But her voice was steadier 
than his own as she halted at the top of the flight 
to speak to him: 

“Will you need a dress coat or will your dinner 
coat do?” 

“Oh, anything. It doesn’t matter,’ he answered, 
hastily, diving into his workroom again for his papers. 
“There won’t be anything but dinner with those fel- 
lows at their club—possibly only luncheon. Just put 
in plenty of collars and things. One needs three times 
one’s usual allowance there.” 

Alone in the study, he couldn’t act for a moment. 
The exquisite relief of being off guard had to be 
savored. He could let his face fall into the lines 
that expressed his sick despair. 

He delayed as long as he could, knowing all the 
while that the thing that really pressed was to decide 
how he could say good-by to Ruth. 

That seemed more impossible of solution than any 
of the so-called bigger, wider problems that faced 
him. Over it and over it again he went. 

If he left without kissing her it would widen the 
breach between them. She would know that he had 
not really forgiven her and he had pledged himself to 
forgive. Well, that question he could settle with him- 
self while he was away. He would have three days 
and two nights in which to decide his future course. 
But this other thing had to be settled now. 

If he tried to say good-by, as he had all the other 
mornings of their life together—surely that was what 
should be done. After all, what was it? Just. .a 
moment’s touch, a contact. Couldn’t he force himself 
to do so much while his soul stood somewhere out- 
side, aloof? That needn’t bind him to any future 
living. All that he could thresh out when he was 
blessedly alone. 

While he was arguing with himself he knew he 
could not. There was no power that could make him 
touch her, desecrate the memory of all the love that 
had been between them. 

His papers crammed into their case, he still sat 
there, lost in the bitter wretchedness that had risen 
to take the place of the frenzy that had passed. How 
could he say good-by or not say it? In his throb- 
bing indecision he looked up at the clock that still 
ticked upon the mantel. 

“There isn’t much time,” he muttered, gratefiil for 
the momentary stay of his thought. 

Then the pretext occurred to him that that would 
make a plausible reason for going away without say- 
ing good-by. He hugged it, going over the details of 
it with the crafty care of a conspirator. 

He rushed out into the hall with all the noisy 
signs of violent haste. 

“Ruth,” he called, “is my bag ready? I find I 
haven’t a minute to spare. I'll have to stop and 
have a talk with Wilson on my way to the station. 
And you needn’t worry about my breakfast. I'll get 
some at the station or on the train.” 

His wife hurried to the landing, closing the bag as 
she came. 

“T think I have put everything in, 
breathlessly. “ But if I haven’t—” 

“T’ll know it isn’t your fault,” he laughed. In the 
feeling that his plan was going to be successful he 
found that he could laugh. He was half-way up the 
stairs. “Just reach it down to me,” he said; “I 
haven’t a minute.” 

He took the bag out of her hands and hurried to 
the door. When he got there he called back, with an 
elaborate air of having just remembered: “ There! 
I didn’t say good-by! Can’t take the time now. It 
"ll keep till I come back.” 

He shut the door behind him. But, although he 
assured himself all the way to the car that the whole 
episode was what would have happened to any one, 
he could not shut out of his consciousness the shadow 
in Ruth’s hurt and wondering eyes. Even when he 
smoldered in anger that she could contrive to look 
surprised the eyes pleaded with him. For whatever 
other emotion might find expression in them, Ruth’s 
eyes were always, underneath their pride and beauty, 
dumbly asking people to be kind. 


” 


she said, 


On the train for a time Ward lost himself in work. 
During the recess that had occurred because of Judge 
Barnard’s illness he had to formulate a plan of action. 


The Garvin case was the next of the series of graft 
prosecutions on the docket. Now that he was able to 
think of anything besides Ruth, the news that Cowper- 
thwaite had brought concerning Remsen hit Ward 
hard. For the moment the public man was so far to 
the front that Ward felt the sting of disappoint- 
ment over the loss of that almost indispensable wit- 
ness before the twinge of ugly hate at the recurrence 
of the thuught of Cowperthwaite. 

With Remsen escaped, what was to be done? It 


- was the first reverse of any seriousness that Ward had 


experienced since the better element in the city, led 
by the Norwick Civic Club, had appointed him as 
prosecuting attorney—a man who could be neither 
bought nor intimidated. With the aid of Cowper- 
thwaite, who was, perhaps, the dominating intellectual 
force of the movement, Ward had conducted the cases 
to the point where Boss Mayo’s indictment was at 
least in sight. His plan had been to first convict 
Garvin of having bought a valuable street railroad 
franchise of Boss Mayo. Then, as a natural sequence, 
the indictment of Mayo himself for having, as chair- 
man of the City Council, received a bribe, would 
follow. 

Remsen, the ward politician whom their detectives 
believed to have been the go-between in the trans- 
action, was the witness upon whose testimony the case 
rested. Ward had intended to subpena him that 
very day; i® had not seemed advisable to have the 
Ring warned of their knowledge about Remsen any 
earlier in the case than was necessary; the attorney 
winced as he realized that he had made a mistake. 

“Now that Remsen has gone, what’s the next best 
way to get at them?” Ward scowled at the seat 
in front of him as he brought his mind to the prob- 
lem. “ There’s that secretary fellow, Lyman. In the 
nature of things he must know something. Lucky I 
caught him before he had a chance to skip, too. But 
he is a mighty clever fellow and hand in glove with 
Garvin and Mayo too. It will be pretty hard to get 
anything out of him. He’s smooth. He is probably 
looking forward to a partnership with Garvin and 
has everything at stake.” 

Ward stared at the succession of level wooded 
stretches flying past his window, intent on points of 
attack that might startle the truth that they sought 
from Lyman. “T’ll ask Will,” was his involuntary, 
impulse. He pulled himself up with a frown. 

For a time Ward’s frowning intentness put its 
questions to the successions of villages and farm- 
houses set in the midst of their gently rolling fields.” 
But back in his mind something warned him that all 
his effort to keep the thought of Ruth away was 
useless. Coming nearer and nearer was the real center 
of his thought. Shun it as he might, the tragic prob- 
lem of his wife bore down on him, breaking down 
his defenses one by one. 

For a long time his desire for thought resolved it- 
self into mere chaotic gusts of rebellious anger and 
lapses into dumb suffering. But at last, slouched 
down into a corner, his head sunk between his shoul- 
ders, his black eyes searching the shifting landscape 
with gloomy intentness, he got the issue that he 
faced directly in front of him. He couldn’t veer away 
from it again. 

“T’ve got to decide what to do,” he vowed to him- 
self between set teeth. 

Then all the thoughts that had been mere flying, 
drifting clouds of unformed anguish during the hours 
that lay just back of him began to take shape and 
coherence around the aching, central query: Was there 
any course of action he could take that would not 
mean shipwreck for them both? , 

“T ought to have killed him!” The thought came 
to the primitive male within him with a sudden, 
savage leaping up of satisfaction. And unconscious- 
ly his eyes fell again on his big, bare hands that 
twitched hungrily as he looked. But the next instant 
the sullen recognition was wrung from him that, since 


_ he had not done vengeance at the moment, the time 


for that had passed. Ward was no metaphysician. 
But he felt dumbly that, with the later impulse that 
had come to stay his murder passion, the era of the 
mere elemental in him was ended. He had once for 
all routed them, those voices that had counseled him 
to do direct, unthinking brute justice. He had ranged 
himself for all future time as a thinking, reasoning, 
mind-directed man. 

That specter, then, was laid forever. What. re- 
mained? Here Ward stirred uneasily, for something 
was coming that would push him hard. 

“T said that I would forgive her! 
But that means trust!” 

He spoke the words aloud, forced by the tension 
of his thinking. They came to his own ears with a 
sense of fateful utterance, although the rumble of the 
cars kept his nearest neighbors from knowing he had 
spoken. 

Then he tried to picture to himself their life to- . 
gether. Remorselessly he went over all of its rela- 
tions. Ruth welcoming him home, Ruth, his wife, 
before the world. Watched only by the throbbing 
emptiness that still to his tight-wrought conscious- 
ness was full of a great judging, exacting, loving 
presence, Ward crimsoned darkly, painfully. It was 
with a sense of intolerable effort that he took up his 
unsparing thought again. Ruth “before the world” 
meant—Ruth in the eyes of other men! 

His breath came faster in great gasping, clutching 
gusts. And with the strangling grip of passion that 
the mere thought brought him he knew, inexorably, 
that the years of his loyal, unthinking belief in her 
were over. He should always throb and suffer when 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ONE of the NEW 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


of 
THE SEASON 


tions. These are to be found in Japanese table a. 


HE woman who seeks to achieve picturesque 
effects in a tea or luncheon now turns to 
the Orient for inspiration, and especially to 
Japan, for the reason that she knows most about 
Japanese wares and their possibilities and because 
complete Japanese decorations and furnishings are 
easily accessible. 
For instance, a party would be charmingly car- 
ried out with wistaria or cherry-blossom decora- 


linens and embroideries, fans, favors, candle- 
shades, confection receptacles, china, and in 
numberless other fascinating things. 

Another appeal to the hostess lies in the fact 
that she may procure china in almost any color 
scheme she may desire and for any sum that she 
pleases to expend, and that the same scale of prices 
applies to a variety of candle-shades in paper, 
wicker, and wrought metal. 

The shades illustrated show how ten-cent Jap- 
anese parasols may have a hole cut in the top 
and serve as shades for candles, while at the same 
time completing the decorative plan of a Japanese 
doll as a cover for sweets and crystallized fruits. 

Dolls may be purchased ready-dressed, or one 
may obtain the heads mounted on pointed sticks 
that hold them firmly upon any sort of object 
which they are intended to decorate. 

So many fascinating little pagodas, teapots, and 


oddly shaped boxes contain Japanese nuts, fruits, 
and candies that these in themselves are orna- 
mental to a table. 

Before the first course is served at a Japanese 
luncheon one is expected to accept of the Jap- 
anese “appetizer”—a small bean rolled in sea- 
weed which one may vary with crystallized grape- 
fruit and orange peel and sugared dates stuffed 
with chopped figs and nuts. 
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PERSONS of” INTEREST 


SNAP SHOTS 9/ MEN AND WOMEN 


NOW IN THE 


MARY MANNERING WHO IS 
INTHE GARDEN ss 


MRS. ROSALIE LOEW WHITNEY 
NEW YORK'S FIRST WOMAW LAWYER 


MOST interesting book is the story of her life 
A recently published by Princess Louise of Tus- 
cany, the former (now divorced) wife of the 
present King of Saxony. In these memoirs she writes 
quite freely of Court life. Rumors, apparently un- 
founded, were circulated that the Saxon Court was so 
anxious to suppress the book that the Princess was 
threatened with the withdrawal of her pension if she 
persisted in publishing it. 
The announcement was recently made of the en- 
gagement of the German Kaiser’s only daughter, 
Princess Victoria Louise, to the hereditary Grand 


PRINCESS 
VICTORIA LOUISE |} 
OPGERMANY IN? 

"2 COLONELS UNIFORM 


MILE. HELENE 
DUTRIET 


Duke Adolf Frederick of Mecklenburg. The Princess 
is here shown in her uniform as colonel of the Third 
Hussars, the “ Death or Glory ” regiment. 

Two interesting actresses, Miss Mary Mannering 
and Miss Rase Stahl, are winning new laurels this 
winter, the former in the great spectacular play “ The 
Garden of Allah,” and the latter in “ Maggie Pepper.” 
This latter play was written especially to give Miss 
Stahl just the opportunity which is best suited to her. 

Emma Trentini, whe came to America as one of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s company at the Manhattan 
Opera House and remained to star in “ Naughty 
Marietta,” has been brought into special prominence 
lately through the persistent report that she was soon 
to marry Enrico Caruso. 

Mrs. Annie Besant, the famous theosophist and 
president of the English Theosophical Society, is 
shown here in a photograph snapped on her recent 
arrival at Charing Cross terminal in London. Mrs. 
Besant is now over sixty years of age, yet she is still 
active in educational work. She has published books 
on her chosen sudject within a few years, and travels 
back and forth between India and England, writing, 
editing, and lecturing in both countries. 


ASWAP SHOT 
OP MRS: ASQUITH 


PUBLIC EYE 


ROSE STAHL AS "MAGGIE PEPPER” 


M.DE GOGORZA AND 
TiS WIFE (EMMA EAMES) 

Mme. Emma Eames, who was married last sum- 
mer to M. de Gogorza, has returned to America. Dur- 
ing the winter she and her new husband are to sing 
in concert together on an extended tour. 

Mlle. Helene Dutrieu has recently been adding to her 
European and world-wide reputation as an aviator by 
making some daring flights in the meets in this country. 

The little snap-shot of Mrs. Asquith, wife of England’s 
Prime Minister, shows that much-discussed lady in a 
characteristic pose—very much alive, very much inter- 
ested in her surroundings. Mrs. Asquith is always an 
interesting figure both to her friends and to her enemies. 








MISS HERGESHEIMERS PORTRAITS |. 


PORTRAIT 91° MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON 8nOSON. 


HE success—rather, string of successes—of Miss 
E. Sophonisba Hergesheimer, prominent among 
the younger group of American portrait-painters, 


‘ sounds like a story out of a book. Descended from the 


famous Peale, for whom Washington posed fourteen 
times, she promptly proceeded, as student at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Fine Arts, to capture every prize 
in the institution, including the European scholarship 
of $1,000. Thereupon she sailed away to Europe, where, 
for three years, absolutely every canvas submitted to 
the Paris Salon was marked with. the coveted “ac- 
cepted.” Since her return to our shores she has paint- 
ed many of the most beautiful women of the South, 
and they, in turn, have adorned the foremost art 
exhibitions in America. 

Two things conspired to this exceptional record: the 
rich art inheritance and a rare personality. The sim- 
plicity, strength, and ‘sweetness of her own nature are 
unmistakably stamped on every canvas. Springing 
from sturdy Pennsylvania-Dutch stock, with the paint 
smeared on her thumb, so to speak, this unsophisti- 
cated girl with the great artist’s soul was, fortunately, 
trained for five years by such masters as William M. 
Chase and Cecelia Beaux. That wise epigram of Mr. 
Chase, oft repeated to his pupils—* It takes two per- 
sons to paint a portrait; one to put on the paint, the 
other to stop him before it is spoiled ”—preserved in 
the young artist that singular spontaneity which dis- 
tinguishes her masterpieces from the over-worked, 
wooden-like appearance of the average family portrait. 
Somehow she manages with a few strokes of the brush 
—perhaps of her thumb, which she substitutes in in- 
spired moments—to get the big impression of the 
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MISS E.SOPHONISBA HERGESHEIMER 


subject, so that it fairly vibrates with poetic 
feeling rather than mere physical form. With 
this swiftly subtle interpretation, which belongs 
only to the born genius, she combines a wonder- 
ful sense of color. 

Somewhat of her genius may be appreciated 
by a prize-winning episode at the art school. 
Happening to hear of the figure-painting compe- 
tition among older students, she asked if she 

“were eligible. The interrogated gentleman look- 

ed indulgently at this eager aspirant in the 

second year, and replied offhand: “ Not exactly. 

but—but it won’t hurt to try.” Thereupon she 

rushed home and besought her sister, as the sub- 
ject of the competition was “ Work,” to pose at the 
kitchen table in the act of beating a cake. The next 
day, from six in the morning until six at night, 
she labored industriously at the life-sized canvas; and 
carrying it, still wet, down to the school the following 
day, modestly asked Mr. Chase for his opinion. As 
usual, this unspairing critic pulled at his mustache, 
then enthusiastically exclaimed, “ That is a most re- 
markable performance!” Departing down the corri- 
dor, he turned, repeating the same words more em- 
phatically. The third day the jury passed upon the 
pictures and awarded first prize to little Miss E. 
Sophonisba Hergesheimer. 

With the European scholarship tucked away in her 
steamer trunk, she proceeded to Paris to study under 
Prinet and Moucha, making art excursions into pic- 
turesque parts—Normandy, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
and Spain. In Velasquez, the Spanish master of 
portraiture, she found her greatest inspiration, copy- 
ing many of his striking canvases in the Prado. 
Meantime, her maiden offerings to the Paris Salon 
were straightway hung on the line, four being thus 
honored at one time—an achievement unattained by 
many an older artist after a lifetime of struggle. 
Even the French government was sufficiently impressed 
to invite several of these pictures to an exhibition 
held under its patronage at Cairo, Egypt. 

After these triumphs on two sides of the Atlantic 
Miss Hergesheimer, pending the opening of her studio 
in New York, drifted temporarily to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, with her chum in Paris. Then the unexpected 
happened, for this gifted young person so captivated 
the South, hitherto apathetic on art matters, that she 
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PORTRAIT Of MRS GUILFORD DUDLEY 
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has been unable to escape. The commission to paint 
Bishop McTyeire’s portrait for Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity was immediately followed by two more—one of 
Mrs. McTyeire as companion-piece, and one of John 
Wesley for the chapel. Among the charming South- 
ern women who have posed for her is Mrs. George 
Washington, mistress of “ Washington Hall,” the hos- 
pitable center of an immense plantation thirty miles 
long, who, with her young son, makes a sweetly sym 
pathetic portrayal of “mother and child.” Another 
is Mrs. Matthew McClung Gardner, picturesque in an 
old-rose satin gown, which her greataunt, Mrs. James 
K. Polk, wore when she was in the White House. 

Still another fine type is Mrs. Guilford Dudley, 
the graceful sway of whose body suggests the single 
lily in the vase. Among subjects elsewhere is Mrs. 
Charles Lukens, of Philadelphia, the other portraits 
of the family group being from the palette of Miss 
Hergesheimer’s teacher, Mr. Chase. Recently Miss 
Hergesheimer’s work in the important public commis- 
sion for the portrait of ex-Governor Malcolm R. Pat- 
terson, of Tennessee, for the Capitol Building, was so 
pleasing that he ordered a duplicate for his home. 

Through the big art exhibitions—the National 
Academy of Design in New York, the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, the Corcoran in Washing- 
ton, and the Art Institute in Chicago—many of Miss 
Hergesheimer’s canvases are known to the art-loving 
public. When she gives a private showing it is sig- 
nificant of her social spirit that she always reserves 
a day for school-children, because, as she strenuously 
declares, it is “the only way to educate the American 
people out of the chromo stage.” 





BLACK GAUZE OVER BLACK 


WHITE SATIN, CHIFFON 
3 AND LACE WITH CRYSTAL. 


N this season’s evening gowns the softly draped 
lines are of classic nature, though simplified to 
modern requirements. In elaborate gowns the 
sleeve cut on kimono lines is still in evidence, though 
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EVENING COIFFURE 
BAWD OF GOLD AND BLACK. 


GREEN AND GOLD BROCADE 


the prevalence of the fichu drapery conceals this 
in many instances. 
The soft folded girdle of chiffon or band of 
jeweled trimming outlines the rather high waist- 
line, the tendency of the great fashion creators 
being to keep the waist in exactly the position 
intended by nature. The girdles are widening, 
but are extending upward rather than down. 
In skirts there are as many varieties of design 
almost as there are individuals to wear them. 
The slender, straight effects, with raised belt, a 
few gathers about the back, and the long, un- 
broken line, is the plan for the foundation skirt. 
In the draping of the tunic, its shape and 
length, and in the shaping of the train, the 
honors are about equally divided just now be- 
tween two tunics, one of which is slashed in the 
center front and hangs in straight, graceful lines 
to the knees if the wearer be slender, or almost to 
the hem if stout. The other is draped about the 
figure, the line slanting obliquely across the front 
from just below the hip on the right side to the 
hem on the left, the tunie extending on around 
to the back to form the train. 
| The popular train is the extremely long, 
pointed style heavily weighted, or the panel at- 
tached at the waist in the back and left free from the 
hips down. This ends in a square train. 

Plain and embroidered chiffon velvet, satin, satin 
brocade, and beaded nets in the most wonderfully 


ti BEADED 


EVENING GOWNS 


GRAY SATIN UNDER STEEL-~ 
BLACK CHIFFON im 

blended combinations of beautiful shades are used this 
year. Occasionally rather startling color combinations 
are used, but these are rarely indulged in except when 
the wardrobe is to contain many evening gowns. 
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HELIOTROPE SATIN AND CHIFFON 
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BLUE SERGE WITH 


HIS season the observing woman has discovered 
that, while sleeves are of elbow length and still 
show the kimono influence, they are often set 
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OVER 
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into the large armhole with a cording of the material. 
Next she learns that the surplice effects have to a 
marked degree replaced the simplicity of the peasant 
bodice, that white satin vest fronts, with a lace yoke 
and high collar, are fashionable with these surplice 
draperies, and that the waist-line is still high and 
finished with a folded girdle. 

Coats, she finds, are made to suit in length the fig- 
ure. The stout woman is not given a short coat, while 
the slight woman, who looks her best in a hip-length 
jacket, may have it. 

As’ to skirts, she learns that suit skirts, 
designed for the street beneath long coats or for house 
wear, are narrow in effect, though some are slashed at 
the left of the front or at each side, revealing a drop 
skirt beautifully trimmed with braid. Others are cut 
with the simulated tunic effect. For evening there 
is a straight, narrow skirt with just a slight train 
too, there are the wonderful classic tunics of chiffon, 
or embroidered net slashed the length of the front 


those 


a and weighted with trimming at the lower edge. Then, 


too, there are the wonderful classic tunics of chiffon, 
draped obliquely across the front and falling grace- 
fully over the long train. 

If she adheres to these few simple rules for lines 
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and consults her purse and her own taste as to colors 


and trimmings, any woman’s clothes will possess that 
indefinable something we call quiet distinction. 
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Dark blue and checked material 


ETWEEN the tailored street suit 
B and the dressy evening gown there 

is a decided need which most girls 
find hard to fill. Especially during the 
vacation festivities where afternoon en- 
tertainments become part of the daily 
calendar, some call for a suitable dress is 
inevitable. In any ease, while the rounds 
of the theater, matinée, five-o’clock tea, 
card-party, or concert are at their full 
winter climax suggestions will be wel- 
comed by girls who hesitate as to just 
the proper costume in which to meet 
such occasion. 

For the girl who wears a fur coat noth- 
ing could be more to the point than this 
smart afternoon dress worn by the first 
figure in this group. Somewhat informal 
in design, it is sufficiently dressy to fit 
most social needs. 

Divided into two strictly tailored 
apron panels, the navy-blue overskirt 
shows side seams and skirt border of blue 
and white check. The semi-princess skirt 
is finished by a neat band of blue, which 
becomingly preserves the unbroken line of 











color. Tiny blue silk buttons and blue 
soutache loops trim the side seams and 
are repeated on the sleeve cuff, waist, and 
blue silk vest. 

The check reappears on the shoulder- 
bands, which are bordered with blue silk 
to complement the blue silk vest. The 
yoke is of dotted net veiled with dark- 
blue chiffon. 

The afternoon-tea or matinée girl will 
take delight in either of the other suits 
shown, because of their general excellence. 
The center figure displays a blue-and-tan 
striped ratine. Its graceful smartness is 
owing mostly to the merging of the coat 


A emart suit of blue and tan 


and skirt lines by the inserted panel. Its 
border is of the plain tan, as is also that 


on the cuffs and the sailor collar. 


The 


large, flat buttons are also of 
tan, and the addition of buff 
feathers in the blue beaver hat We 
gives a final tone to a striking 
combination. A deep-cream lace 
blouse is worn with this suit, 
with a low-cut overblouse of 
blue chiffon. 
More elaborate in its details 
is the second suit of blue and black re- 
versible satin. The blue predominates, 
and with the black shawl collar and black 
bands and fringe gives the blue - black 
color scheme which is now very popular. 
The daring division of the skirt length 
by the band and fringe at the knee is a 
triumph to the tall girl. Buttons finish 
the skirt and fasten the jacket, and the 
long black satin bag with heavy gold 
embroidery gives an air of distinction. 
The black velvet hat has a white feather 
band about its crown knotted at the base 
of the smart blue-black cock’s feathers. 
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Black wool satin with fringe 
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receive with the hostess at lace points which escape from the mar- 

any of the vacation after- quisette-veiled lace waist with a happy 

noon entertainments, at college relief fram the straight line. 7 

receptions, afternoon teas, or on Suited to less formal occasions, but 

any occasion where a house dress very good, is the effect of the second 

is called for, the little white costume of blue and mauve shot velvet. 

marquisette frock worn by the It shows the new shades which are now 

girl at the left side of this group is so much worn. Knife pleatings of mauve 

exactly right. fringe the lines of the gathered tunic, 

Simple, yet suitable, its semi-pleated which concludes in a straight bias band 

skirt has character sometimes lacking draping gracefully to an elevation at the 

in the soft, draped gowns. This is es- left of the skirt. 

pecially marked at its foot, where a The taffeta waist shows the bertha out- 
band of finer pleats is outliried by a 
wreath of varicolored roses. A note 
of pink is suggested in the satin girdle 
and sleeve-bands, which latter also fin- 
ish with the roses as well as the floral 
rosette at the belt. The fichu embroid- 
ered in pink and gold thread runs to 
a point at the front and back of the 


| OR the girl who is asked to waist, and under the girdle appear two 
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White chiffon afternoon frock 


The wrist-length untrimmed sleeves are 
a new note which many girls with their 
arms are welcoming. 

A second variation of the semi-pleated 
skirt, now so popular for afternoon wear, 
is suggested in the third figure. Here 
the white chiffon folds fall straight from 
the waist, and are confined at the border 
by a satin band whose corn-color tint is 
repeated in the belt. A little ladder of 
corn-color silk braid and buttons trims 
the front. The belt or girdle has a pretty 
crush rosette and two long streamers of 
the satin ribbon. The waist is severely 
smart with its set-in sleeves, but a jaunty 
frill of corn-color chiffon finishes the 
neck and the elbow sleeve, concluding a 
frock most advisable for a young hostess 
or debutante assistant. 

The clown frill, as it is called, shown 
on this third frock, is much used by 
young girls now. It is the flat frill 
encircling a round-cut neck. It is 
lined with a mauve pleating, and is light- made in tulle on satin waists or of 
ened by a Dutch lace collar which runs sheer muslin for morning wear on 
Young girl’s frock of white chiffon to the waist-line in two long points. simple blouses. 
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Here’s a Splendid Letter 

Dear Eprtor,—My summer home is near Blowing 
Rock, North Carolina. Blowing Rock is named after 
a big rock there, on which you can stand and throw 
off your hat and the wind will blow it back to you. 
Blowing Rock is on the top of a mountain. It is 
very cool all the time. Very often in the summer we 
need a fire. The cottage where we live in the sum- 
mer is named Glen Bernie. We so named it because 
there are falls behind the house by that name. Our 


Sa. 
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She wonders if it was his home 


summer home is im sight of Grandfather Mountain. 
It is named that because it looks exactly like the head 
of an old man. 

When the rhododendrons are in bloom nothing could 
be more beautiful than the mountains. There are 
many kinds of birds on the mountain. One friend of 
ours counted forty-six different kinds. 

I am glad I am 
on the Honor Roll. 

Very truly, 

WILLIAM COKER. | 
BLowine Rock, 
NortH CAROLINA. =" 


William has cer- 
tainly made his 
letter interesting. 
It is full of en- 


ee 
SS 
tertaining news and facts, which goes to prove that 


he is a bright, wide-awake boy, and lets no important 
bit of knowledge escape him. 


Better Keep the Rules 

Dear Epitor,—I’d like to tell Dorothy Thison my 
experience in school fun, if I may. ‘There were several 
of us at our High School who used to drop out of the 
line going to a lecture and sneak (yes, that’s the right 
word) into the dressing-room, where we’d sit and eat 
candy and tell stories until the line filed down again. 
Then we’d sneak out again and into the line without 
being missed. We did this twice a 
week for a long time, but one un- 
lucky day, just as we were settling 
down to a nice feast of fudge, the 
door was flung open and who 
should be there but our German 
professor? Oh, if the floor would 
have been kind enough to have 
opened and swallowed us up! But 
it didn’t, and what do you think 
happened to us? 

After some conversation, mostly 
on her part, we were marched up- 
stairs, up the long aisle, by all the 
other scholars, to the platform, 
and, if you'll believe it, there we 
had to sit, seven shamed-faced juniors, and eat that fudge 
while all work waited; right before everybody. Oh, it 
was simply dreadful! I'll never forget-it. But it had 
one good effect; not another girl cut lectures that term. 


I thought, then, that I’d never eat any fudge ever 
again, but I’ve gotten over that. Now, Dorothy, if 
you ever have had any fun like that, be sure to 
write and tell us, won’t you? 

Lovingly yours, 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. MARTHA ALDREDCE. 


Just a Few Words from Each 

Mary Cook is an_ eleven-year-old 
member from Sunday Springs, Mary- 
land. Mary has a cat and kittens and 
about fifty ducks. She rides horseback 
a good deal and I wish she would write 
and tell us some of the sights she sees 
while enjoying a nice ride. 

Mary E. Bowden lives in Massachu- 
setts. She is nine years old and sends 
me some good puzzles. Come again, 
little girl. . 

Nora Mohler, Swans Island, Maine, 
enjoys our department very much. She 
wonders if fourteen years makes her too 
old to join our circle. Certainly not, 
Nora. There are several sixteen-year- 
olds who run in occasionally and who 
are always welcome. 

Minerva Stockton sends a splendid 
letter to tell us about her lovely Ken- 
tucky home near the Ohio River. She 
lives on a hill and crosses the river 
when necessary on a sand-bar. I am 
sure we will all rejoice when our Ken- 
tucky member sends us another letter 
about her pleasant home. 

Rose Smith is eleven years old and 
lives in North Carolina. She has a 
pet cat, Toodlekins. Rose has two 
brothers and a thirteen-year-old sister 
whom I should welcome to our depart- 
ment if she would come. 

Another little girl has seen a toad 
jump up suddenly from the solid earth, 
apparently, and stare up at her. Little Doris says, 
“It seared me dreadful!” 


A Honolulu Member Writes to Us 
Dear Eprtor,—I thought I would answer some of 
your puzzles which I like very much. I would also 


Blowing Rock 


like to tell you about some of the sights in Honolulu. 
You probably all know that we have summer here all 
the year round. We go in bathing at all seasons. The 
water is never cold. 


The mountains, Mauna Kea and Mauna Iaa, have 
snow on them in winter, which is a very unusual thing 
in the tropics. These mountains are about fourteen 
thousand feet high. 

The island of Oahua is being very strongly forti- 
fied. The Pacific fleet is to have a sham battle in 


I thought I’d never eat any fudge again 


October. This will test the strength of the forts. 
The next time you have a vacation, dear Editor, you 
should come to Honolulu and see for yourself the 
beauties and pleasures of our life here. 
Sincerely yours, 
- Jounson H. Bow, Box 210, Honolulu, T. H. 


From Beautiful Italy 

Dear Aunt Joy,—I wish to become a mem- 
ber of your Corner. I spent last summer in 
the Apennines. When:I first went there I 
played with some Italian children who spoke 
the most beautiful Tuscan Italian. Later some 
American children came here and I had them 
for playmates. 

From our back windows we could see a range 
of mountains. In the evening at sunset the 
tops of the mountains became pink from the 
afterglow. Back of our house was a big hill 
and a large field. In the field was a chestnut- 
tree that we could climb up into. Up in the 
Apennines where we lived the trees are all pine 
and fir, but lower down the trees are beech. 
At the foot of the mountain there are olive- 
trees. When it was good weather we ate break- 
fast out-of-doors under the lovely blue skies. 

I was born in Japan. Sometime I would like 
to tell the children about my travels. 

Yours sincerely, 

FLORENCE, ITALY. BARBARA TAYLOR. 

A Happyland Message 

A gay and glad New Year to you all, dear 
boys and girls. You are all longing to hear 
more about that wonderful Happyland Club of 
ours, aren’t you? Well, dear children, it has 
made a splendid start and there is no doubt 
it is going to be one of the very best and biggest 
children’s clubs in our country. Every boy and 
girl who hears of it at once wants to become 
a member. They are wise, too, for we are go- 
ing to have a jolly good time together. 

Some children ask if they must have ten 
members in their branch clubs and some if 
they can only have ten. I can answer no 

to both. You can have a club with only two mem- 
bers. if you wish and cannot get any more, 
only I cannot send a local club pennant to any 
club of less than ten members. The club with ten 













president and vice - president. 


member a certificate. 


members should increase if possible. First, because 
“the more the merrier,” and second, because the larger 
the club the more we add to the sum of human hap- 
piness, which is our object and excuse for being. Then 
all clubs with more than ten members will be entered 
on an Order of Merit and their names will also be 
entered on a special Roll Call. 

Sometimes a child lives in the country so far from 
other children that it is hard work to raise a club 
or to meet after it has been organized. This difficulty 
can be conquered with Uncle Sam’s aid. Write to 
each other and write to me. Tell me what you are 
loing and I will answer with a reply that can be sent 
to each member. No matter if you live miles apart 
on lonely farms you can have a Letter Happyland Club. 
Who will be the first one? 

The presidents and vice-presidents will know of their 
honors before their names are printed, but I hope to 
vive at least a partial list soon of our officers. 

Why not, children, when sending your coupon, get 
ten children’s names and addresses and send with it? 
Then you’d receive a pennant at once and the children 
would receive certificates. Send your club with your 
coupon. One coupon thus and one letter is sufficient 
for ten children. 

Be sure to write all addresses very plainly. I’m 
waiting. - 

Keep right at work, chil- 
dren, on your branch clubs 
and send me the names as 
soon as you can. If you 
only have five names, send 
them in. But remember, if 
you want that lovely club 
pennant, ten names are nec- 
essary sooner or later. 

All clubs are branch clubs 
of the Harper’s Bazar 
Happyland Club, but you 
can add another name, such 
as the Bazar Happyland 
Pansy Club or Tennis Club; 
Golf, Reading, or Skating 
Club; Our. Ten; or any 
name you select; and your 
club can do any kind of 
work or play, only don’t 
forget our motto. 

I'll tell you more about 
the club in the next num- 
ber and also by mail. Ask 
me any questions you please. 
I will reply quickly. 

Happily yours, 

Aunt Joy, 

HarPer’s Bazar, Frank- 
lin Square, New York City. 


Aunt Joy’s Puzzies 
ANSWERS TO DECEMBER 
PUZZLES 
1. Stocking. 5. Candles. 
2. Tree. 6. Games. 

3. Toys. 7. Santa. 

4. Candy. 8. Presents. 
A NEW PUZZLE 
Answers will be in February 

BAZAR. 
ENIGMA 

I am composed of twelve 
letters. The first two are 
an exclamation. The next three letters are found 
in peppery. My next three letters mean the opposite 
of old. My next three mean yes, and the last one is the 
beginning of a road. The whole I wish you heartily. 


REWARDS 

A book for the best answer. Five entries on Roll 
of Honor for five good answers. Answers must be in 
by January 15th. Address all answers to Aunt Joy’s 
Puzzle Pleasures, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 
New York City. 

That Alphabet Sentence 

This was a popular pastime. Every one who sent in 
a correct sentence was entered on the Roll of Honor 
and here are a few of the best ones: 

Ben Ferrell Mitchell, Abbeville, Mississippi, sent this 
sentence: Jamp raffled czarevitch’s big onyx quick. 


Its object: To add to the sum of human happiness. 

Its motto: Kindness is the word. 

Every child joining this club receives the handsome 
certificate of membership shown on this page. 

In each State two children who join become State 


ceives, to hold during the year term of office, a Happy- 
land Club pennant. Any child anywhere may form a 
local Happyland Branch Club of ten members and its 
president will receive a local club pennant and each 
He or she must send to the 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR’S HAPPYLAND 


President General the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers of the branch club. 

Prizes will be given for good work. Six nice books 
will go, at the close of the year, to the most successful 
State presidents and twenty-four books to members of 
clubs who do good work. 

Other information will be sent to any child or parent 
desiring it. Let every boy and girl join. 

Aunt Joy, Prestpent GENERAL. 

Address all letters to Aunt Joy, Happyland Club, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


The president re- 





I said I would find her a nice name 


Harold Grieg, Pittsburgh, Penn., offers this one: My 
Gypsophilla, Box, Kudzu vine and quince grow fine. 





The Happyiand Club’s membership card. Colors, red and gold 
(One of these cards goes to every child who joins the club) 
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New York, who is only eight years old, sent this one: 
Zack, the savage brown ox of quality, jumped high. 

Edith Jervell, San Dumas, California, sends a good 
one. It is: Japs have picked zealously quite a few 
boxes of lemons and oranges. 

Very good sentences were received from Alan C. 
Dunn, Alice Whittier, Anna Montague, Adele Patton, 
Sherwood Page, Frank Little, Edith Gregg, Lilian 
Carpenter, Julia Seldomridge, Caroline Goodrich, 
Mabel Gresard, Helen Whitmer, Mildred Barnett, 
Marshall Best, Frances Bell, Katharine Barry, Everett 
Lins, Margaret Stason, Dorothy Beall, Nora Mohler, 
Minerva Stockton, Francis Chisholm, Dorothy Sprague, 
Dorothy MacMillan, Dorothy Miles, Alice Applegate, 
Gertrude Metzler, George Grover, Dorothy Cole, Rose 
M. Smith, Beverly Smith, and Clarence Wright. 


Our Prize Search 

When I was a little girl some one gave me a nice 
doll and I was advised to call her Cinderella. I ob- 
jected, but said I would find her a nice name in the 
letters that make up the word Cinderella. So I sat 
down, and do you know before I stopped I had over 
one hundred names. Now I will give a prize of one 
dollar for the best list of names made from Cinderella 
by any one of-our boys and girls. I will also remem- 
ber the next two best lists 
with twenty-five post-cards 
each, and the next two lists 
with places on the Roll of 
Honor. 

Just as a starter I will 
give four names: Alice, Eric, 
Celia, and Idella. Use no 
letter except E and L more 
than once in the same name 
and do not use nicknames 
such as Ed, Al, or El. Send 
all lists by January 10th 
to Aunt Joy’s Cinderella 
Search, Harper’s Bazar, 
Franklin Square, New York 
City. 


Our Roll of Honor 

For correct puzzle an- 
swers: Winifred Wilkinson, 
Binghamton, New York; 
Alan C. Dunn, Staten Is- 
land, New York; Edith 
Gregg, Purcellville, Virginia. 
Then there were four other 
lists, all so good that I felt 
they should be entered also. 
The senders of these were 
notified by mail. I must 
mention one, that of Alice 
Walters, as being very well 
done. 

Louise Pott, Wappinger’s 
Falls, New York, wins a 
place for sending me the 
first original puzzles I have 
received. 

Margaret Stason, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Beatrice War- 
field Greiner, Rosewell, New 
Mexico; Jean Jamieson, Og- 
densburg, New York; win 
entries by very entertaining 
letters. 





Florence Coulby, 
Easton, Maryland, 
composed this sen- 
tence: Put five dozen 
quarts lemons in a 
box when Jacky 


goes, 
Lorna Doone 





Shaw, Coffeyville, | Please send me a membership card. I promise to try to make others happy. 

Kansas, gives us . 

this one: Five or SIE ic sc ocsn cece ds ccccsvccccccccccccssessceves ; 

six boys jumped on papolnge id equendube Rt Ae Oe a 

quickly to get the ‘ 
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All children are invited to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. Cut 
out this coupon, and send it to 


Dear Aunt Joy :—1 wish to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. 


AUNT JOY 
Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 
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“LITTLE 





like Jo’s that nothing but 





O turn to your fa- 
vorite library shelf 

and, finding one 
small volume, suddenly 
feel the hand-clasp of a 
whole world of girls over 
its old, homey joys that 
forever make womankind 
kin—this is an every-day 
experience that has made 
Louisa Alecott’s story of 
Little Women a_ prime 
favorite with three gen- 
erations of girls. 

Nearly fifty years ago, 
when Little Women 
first appeared, Louisa Al- 
cott was obliged to pub- 
lish a letter refusing in- 
dividual answers to the 
mail that poured in from 
the four corners of the 
earth—even from Austra- 
lia 

To-day, did one ever see 
such a flurry? 

When it was first 
rumored that at last the 
old story of “ Little Wom- 
en” was to be staged the 
questions began. When 
the fact was established 
that Miss Marian De 
Forest had finished her 
dramatization they quick- 
ened. And when, after a 
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"4 grief could. Besides, it is 

{ 2 an intrinsic part of the 
story. Just tell your 
girls,” she continued, ear- 
nestly, “our whole aim in 
staging ‘Little Women’ 
has been simply to picture 
the book. All the main in- 
cidents are there—that is, 
incidents that bear upon 
main conclusions. ‘ Little 
Women’ is a home play; 
just the life of four girls. 
It would be absurd as 
melodrama, yet far too 
high in ideals for regular 
comedy. Although laid 
in four acts with five 
scenes, the whole produc- 
tion is merely a _ series 
of home pictures —a dra- 
matic illustration of the 
book.” 

“ But how have you been 
so lucky as to procure per- 
mission?” I asked, wonder- 
ingly, for I knew the long 
struggle of playwrights 
and managers since Miss 
Alcott’s first success. 

“Well, it is not alto- 
gether luck,” Miss Bon- 
stelle replied. “I think I 
can attribute some of it to 
love. Ever since I was a 








tangle of preliminaries, 
Miss Jessie Bonstelle sign- 
ed her contract to produce 
it this winter the joy of 
actually seeing their old friends before their eyes, 
hearing their voices, and clapping and crying again 
over each madcap frolic was altogether too much. 
With a bound the flood-gates reopened and the stream 
poured in as of old. 

“ Please make Jo marry Laurie; it’s a good chance. 

“Don’t have Beth die; I like her best.” 

“Make the Marches get rich right away so Amy 
ean have fine clothes.” 

“Marry Meg at the beginning, as we just love John 
Brooks,” and so on and on until it seemed as though 
right demanded some earnest, conclusive answers. 

To reply to these questions in full, to give girls 
a real idea of the many things that have led to the 
presentation of Little Women as they will now see 
it in stage form, three little pilgrimages must be 
made. 

First is the rehearsal stage itself, where, amid a 
turmoil of March properties that would have delighted 
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Miss Alcott’s last photograph 


the heart of Jo, Miss Jessie Bonstelle sat and chatted 
“ Little Women.” 
“Surely you can ask’ no more questions than girls 


The Alcott home at Concord 
Mr. and Mrs. Bronson Alcott, Louisa and May in the foreground 


themselves have asked me,” she laughed, encouragingly. 
“T am beginning to understand how close to them Miss 
Aleott must have felt. Their interest is so hearty. 
Of course you know what is their greatest worry?” 

I did not have to hesitate: ‘“ Laurie and Jo?” 

“Yes, yes—Laurie and Jo,” she emphasized. “ Half 
of each letter is devoted to the importance of their 
marriage. Girls seem to think the dramatization is 
made to remedy all the disappointments of the book.” 

“But will it follow the story lines exactly?” I 
urged. 

“ Yes—that is, as nearly as any play could. Miss 
De Forest and I have both agreed on that score de- 
cidedly.” She ran her fingers through the ream of 
manuscript, then faced me directly: 

“Tt would not only be disloyal to the ‘ Little Women’ 
themselves to make any radical changes, as in the 
relation between Laurie and Jo, but Miss Alcott has 
made such a genuine life study of all her characters 
that even after these years they cannot be retouched 
without vitally affecting the whole story. 

“Of course,” she continued, “there will be some 
slight alterations regarding time and place, for it 
would be impossible to give a literal presentation of 
so many scenes in any play. You see, Laurie’s pro- 
posal to Amy could not be on Lake Geneva, but the 
dialogue is almost identical. Again, Mr. Bhaer will 
be introduced earlier in the play than in the book, 
because he is such a splendid character part, and the 


»audience must be made familiar enough with his hearty 


nature to understand the seriousness of Jo’s marriage.” 

“ And the four girls themselves?” I broke in, eagerly. 

“Oh, of course they will be to the life—Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy,” Miss Bonstelle laughed, and I felt 
relieved. 

“Their whole charm is just their naturalness. They 
will appear in ‘their early home life and later de- 
velopments just as faithfully as we can picture them. 
Truly, what do you think girls would say if we did 
not? And then, of course, there is the old familiar 
group — Laurie, Marmee, Father, Grandfather Law- 
rence, Hannah, John Brooks—” 

“ And the twins?” I asked, doubtingly. 

“How can such wee bairns appear? Even better 
than the goody-goody fable—they will neither be seen 
nor heard. Their presence will all be in the third 
person. Not only are they too tiny for any dramatic 
worth, but their history belongs more to ‘ Little Men.’ 
And then—a serious prohibition—many of the cities 
scheduled for our longest runs do not admit child 
actors.” 

“And Beth?” 

“ Yes, little Beth is the one pathetic character in 
the play. But we felt the death scene was needed, as 
its omission would not be faithful. Beth is one of the 
favorite sisters, ‘and the deep sorrow of her passing 
not only shows the wonderful love of the little family, 
but it develops a beautiful strength in a character 


little girl I have grown up, 
dreaming and _ playing 
‘Little Women.’ Jo’s the- 
atrics gave me my first 
stage ambition. As years went on I began to see its 
enormous possibilities, as so many others had done, 
but to me the motive for its production was a tribute 
as well as the desire for a play. I felt that girls ought 
to have the fulness of the book, which nothing but a 














Bronson Alcott, from an old photograph 


play can give. Any one with a sense of real drama 
and its high moral influence can see at once the even 
greater merit of ‘ Little Women’ as a play than as 
a book, One is read by girls, the other will be brought 
within the reach of men and women, old and young; 
for who would not enjoy such heart life when it is so 
entertaining ?” 

“Surely Miss Alcott herself would approve,” I sug- 
gested, sincerely. 
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heartedness that before I 

















could realize it there—to 
the life—came bounding 
out Jo. 

Mr. Alcott laughed and 
I joined heartily. 

“Then Louisa Alcott 
herself was really Jo?” 

It was the testing of an 
old legend, but I was there 
for young America and 
undaunted. 

“Yes, she was really 
Jo. Ever since I was a 
little boy I have heard 
that question answered by 
Aunt Louisa herself She 
was Jo, and the first part 
of Litile Women is ex- 
actly a diary of her own 
life and her sisters at 
Old Orchard, the Concord 
home. As a child she was 
a whirlwind of spirits, 
lovingly tempered by Mar- 
mee’s care and the watch- 
fulness of her father, Amos 
Bronson Alcott, a high 
idealist and  character- 
builder.” 

Quickly I recalled her 
own description of Jo: 
“ Tall, thin and brown and 
very much of a colt. A 
decided mouth, a comical 
nose, and sharp gray eyes 
which appeared to see 
everything and were, by 
turns, fierce, funny, or 
thoughtful.” 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. 
Aleott, “ the Concord girl- 
hood was full of every-day 




















Louisa May Alcott 


As she looked when she wrote Little Women. (From an old photograph) 


“IT believe that was the last argument that won 
over the hearts of the copyright-holders, who have 
always feared that a stage production would detract 
from the high merit of the book, which Miss Alcott 
wished preserved. But all the dramatic restrictions 
imposed simply bear out our own ideals for its repre- 
sentation. Again let me say we have merely pictured 
the old story and”—for I was rising—“we are just 
as anxious for the curtain to rise for us on the audi- 
ence of our girls as they are for it to rise upon the 
new play of ‘ Little Women.’ ” : 

The second little pilgrimage in our search for the 
complete story of “ Little Women” was a heart-satis- 
fying experience. 

To sit in the beautiful home of Mr. John Pratt 
Aleott, the son of Meg and John Brooks and the 
last of the Little Women circle; to turn and find one- 
self surrounded by the intimate associations of Louisa 
Aleott’s domestic life: her chair, her books, the sew- 
ing-table beside which she knitted the army socks 
and cried because she could be only a hospital nurse 
instead of a soldier, on it the old paper-cutter— 
doubtless the dagger of early attic tragedies—every- 
where, at every turn some pregnant souvenir; then 
directly above, among a bevy of “ Amy’s” Concord 
sketches, her own portrait at the age of thirty, painted 
for the first readers of Little Women—who would 
not have turned with me, all impulse to pour out a 
girlhood’s wonderings? 

“ Yes, it was very like her at the time ”—Mr. Alcott 
smiled generously as I opened fire—* but ”’—turning, 
with a backward wave of his hand—* that was her 
favorite—a much later one—and the original of the 
photographs she always gave to girls.” 

Quickly my eyes followed and caught the changes 
of maturity. The look of the first high spirits soft- 
ened, the flash of the eyes deepened to kindly insight, 
the nostrils less sensitive, the large well-cut mouth 
still generous, if less hasty, and the quick smile here 
tempered to a fine humor and very gentle melancholy. 

“And was she as lovely as that?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Alcott, cheerfully settling down 
to answer questions, “ but no picture could ever show 
the real charm of Aunt Louisa’s face. It was all ex- 
pression. At the slightest humor her eyes would 
flash and her whole face brighten; and at any sorrow 
or trouble every line would soften and always her hand 
would go out. Aunt Louisa’s whole life was spent 
for others. Through all the struggles of her girlhood 
—exactly those of Little Women-—-her life’s ambi- 
tion was to help her home ones. When, through her 
pen, this was at last realized they never knew an 
ungratified wish. She would allow no one to suffer 
if she could relieve him, even at her personal loss. 
Her interest in- boys and girls was a sort of ruling 
passion. Many a young struggler has been helped by 
her generous sympathy, and returned, in success, to 
thank her when she had almost forgotten the kind- 
ness.” 

I looked again, for the womanliness of the face so 
gently tender was very fine. Then suddenly I turned, 
caught by the warmth of the smile in that early por- 
trait, almost boyish in a sort of struggle against her 
first publicity. And somehow, despite the great coil 
of hair and the dignity of the old-style costume, I 
caught a something in spirit so full of dash and vim, 
tender yearning, fine loyalty, and rollicking great- 


trials just as with the four 
‘Little Women,’ but there 
was also all the frolic, the 
irrepressible sunshine, and 
the deep home love of those four girls even more 
keen than Aunt Louisa portrayed it. Yes, all the 
plays were written by her just as by Jo, and acted by 
the other girls for family celebrations or even the 
chance call of a neighbor, among whom Mr. Emerson 
was one of the most interested. His friendship was 
a treasure throughout Aunt Louisa’s whole life. Mr. 
March’s trip to Washington as chaplain for the troops 
was her own hospital experience as nurse there dur- 
ing the Civil War. Jo’s early trials at authorship 
are also autobiographical and every one of the mad- 
cap escapades.” 

“Then did she cut her hair?” The question trem- 
bled, for it might be thought absurd. But Mr. Alcott 
smiled as he glanced at the picture with its heavy 
brownish coils and the soft 
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Meg, still unchanged—* pretty and plump and fair, 
with large eyes, plenty of soft brown hair, and a 
sweet mouth.” 

“ Meg’s real name was Anna Bronson Alcott,” he 
continued. “ You remember she was the oldest of the 
four girls and the first to marry. My father’s name 
was John Pratt.” ; ; 

“John Pratt, Mr. Alcott!” I scented mystery. 

“Yes, John Pratt,” he replied, undaunted. “ He 
died ten years after their marriage, and Aunt Louisa, 
who, like Jo, felt Meg’s marriage so keenly as the 
first break in the little circle, mourned his death 
like a brother’s, as he always filled that place with 
the girls. 

“ But Pratt, Mr. Alcott?” This time my question 
was decided and he sighed, but there was the slight- 
est twinkle in his eye. 

“The inevitable question! Well, my bearing the 
Alcott name was simply a legal change to satisfy the 
demands of the copyright. But that was only the 


second change. I wonder if you can guess my first 
name, the name in Little Women?” 
He paused modestly, but 1 could not wait. “ Yes, 


yes, who were you?” 

“Why, I—I was Daisy!” 

The surprise was triumphant and Mrs. Alcott joined 
us in our laugh. 

“You see,” he continued between gasps, “I disap 
pointed expectations, and, since everybody wanted a 
Daisy, there was nothing to do but be one. Aunt 
Louisa had even rashly embroidered a_pincushion 
with the initials. But I have one little souvenir at 
least painted by Aunt May—Amy March—of the days 
when Daisy was Daisy.” 

This time it was Mrs. Alcott who supplied the 
missing link, and together we bent over a little minia- 
ture where a wee, chubby face in a halo of yellow curls 
smiled over a frill of white lace petals, clearly prov- 
ing to an incredulous world the Daisiness of Daisy. 


“ But Demi—or was it Demijohn?”’ I hesitated. 
“It was both, you remember,” Mr. Daisy cor 
rected. “Only there were no real twins. My brother, 


Frederic Alcott Pratt, who died some years ago at 
Concord, was Demi and was older than 1.” 

Reverently he turned through a budget of tender 
souvenirs until he held out one yellowed slip where, 
under the date June 24, 1881, in Louisa’s large, gen- 
erous letters was written: 


“A sunshine cake 
For a sunshine boy, 
For him and his friends 
To eat and enjoy. 


“Sixteen years hence 
When the boy is thirty-two, 
May his friends be as many 
And his faults as few.” 


“Then Amy was reaily a very good artist,” I said, 
returning to the miniature, for it couid stand criti 
cism. 

“She was such a good artist that several of her 








waves on the forehead. 

“No, she did not, but it 
was cut for her during the 
fever caught while nursing 
the troops. But as she al- 
ways had a boyish disre- 
gard for her hair’s real 
beauty, the shearing no 
doubt gave inspiration for 
Jo’s act. 

“No, of course she did 
not marry Mr. Bhaer, as 
Bhaer there was none; and ” 
—here he paused—‘*I am 
afraid I cannot help any of 
the small readers by saying 
that she did marry Laurie, 
as every one knows Miss 
Alcott never married at all.” 

“ But wasn’t that singular 
in so attractive a woman?” 

“Well, yes. But, al- 
though Aunt Louisa had a 
number of admirers and was 
really a domestic woman, 
she always said she had 
given her heart to her fam- 
ily. And_ certainly, as 
daughter and sister, her life 
proved it.” 

“ But how about the sis- 
ters themselves, Mr. Al- 
cott?” I jumped into the 
break eagerly: “ Was there 
a real Meg, and did she 
marry John Brooks, and did 
they have the twins?” 

He laughed at the volley. 
“ Yes, there was a real Meg, 
and I think she was even 
lovelier than the Meg of 
Little Women, for,” ten- 
derly, “ she was my mother. 























Aunt Louisa loved and ciung 
to her just like Jo to her 
big sister. Every one loved 
her, for her heart was all 
kindness. See how exact her description in Little 
Women is.” 

We turned to the desk picture in its square silver 
frame. Without a word we could have found the dear 


A Glimpse of the grounds 


From a drawing by “‘ Meg” Alcott 


pictures were hung in the Salon while she was study- 
ing in Paris, and Mr. Ruskin himself so admired her 
Turner studies that he sent for the artist. She was 
equally gifted as a musician, and her brilliance as a 
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hostess was Aunt Louisa’s delight. She hated enter- 
taining and could always depend upon Aunt Amy, 
who was graciousness itself. Her beauty was much 
admired.” 

“ Amy’s real name was Abba May Alcott, and 
while abroad she married a Swiss gentleman by the 
name of—” 

I drew a deep, tremulous breath. 
marry Laurie?” 

He paused with a sort of delicacy, but I had begged 
for facts and he held firm. “No, she did not marry 
Laurie. Her husband was Mr. Ernest Nieriker, whom 
she ‘met years after Little Women was written, so 
there could be no resemblance between them. She, 
like all the sisters, is now at rest, “ but her daughter 
and granddaughter live in Paris.” 

“ And — Laurie?” Oh, for our girlhood’s hero! 
“Then who was Laurie?” I heard every young heart 
pause with mine at the crisis. 

“ Well, shall we have truth and disappointment or 
the ideal Laurie?” 

“Truth alone!” I cried, eagerly. 
nothing else!” 

“Well, then, there never was a real Laurie—that 
is,” he half corrected, “no Lawrences lived in Con- 
cord, though every boy Aunt Louisa ever knew has 
claimed the hereship. 

“There is a legend that he was a composition of 
ten boys, Julian Hawthorne being the principal. But 
Miss Alcott herself said that, although Laurie was 
drawn from her knowledge of boys in general, the real 
inspiration was Ladislas Wisinewski, a_ brilliant 
Polish lad whom she met studying music in Vevay. 
He never fell in love with either Amy or herself, 
but she took a great interest in him and his work. 
The girls could not pronounce his name, so they first 
called him ‘ Laddie’ and then ‘ Laurie.’ All her life 
Aunt Louisa was besieged with questions concerning 
him, and when the first part of the serial appeared 
she was so overwhelmed with fears lest he should 
marry Jo she wrote in her diary—” Quickly he ran 
through the faded closely written pages to the date— 
November 1, 1868. ‘“ Yes, here it is: ‘More letters 
from girls to ask whom the little women marry, as 
if that were the only end of a woman’s life. No! I 
won’t marry Laurie to Jo to please any one.’ 

“Of course you know she received hundreds of 
letters, and it was Aunt Louisa’s good sense of humor 
that made her patient with some of the criticisms. 
Other letters she really treasured for their girlish 
spirit and some of these she kept.” 

Together we pored through the budget of faded 
notes where loving heartbursts were written by the 
little maids of long ago whose very granddaughters 
are to-day frowning over the same worries. Here is 
one of many: 


“Didn’t she 


“Our girls want 


“ Dearest Jo,—We ‘have read Little Women and 
we are in raptures over it. Why did not you marry 
Laurie instead of Amy? We cried over. that part. 
We have heard that Laurie died in Italy, and won’t 
you write and tell us, and if he did excuse us, but 
we think it was your fault if he died for not marry- 
ing him. How we would love to see you! Won’t you 
please send us both your pictures? Do you reside 
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Women and Little Men 
and we don’t think you 
so old, although you are 
funny.” 


“And how about Pro- 
fessor Bhaer?” I asked. 

“ He, too, was some chance 
character she met, prob- 
ably in Germany; but he 
has no personal identity 
known to us. Old Mr. Law- 
rence was Mrs. Alcott’s 
father, Colonel May.” 

“ And little Beth?” 

-* Beth was simply a faith- 
ful likeness to Aunt Eliza- 
beth, the saint and pet of 
the household. The story of 
her illness and.Jo’s watch- 
ful love was exactly her last 
days with Aunt Louisa, 
whose grief was a life sor- 
row, for our Beth also died 
after an attack of scarlet 
fever.” 

“Then Father and Mar- 
mee?” I completed the lit- 
tle group. 

“ Yes, of course they were 
her own father and mother, 
whom she loved with a deep- 
hearted veneration to which 
she dedicated her whole 
life.” 

As we looked at the beau- 
tiful spirit pictured above 
us, with all the loveliness of 
true . womanhood = shining 
from the fine face, I thought 
how wide that little Old 
Orchard circle has now 
grown; and as_ realities 
yielded to dreams the little 




















work-table under the por- 
trait seemed to change to a 
simple shrine on which burn- 
ed a votive lamp from the 
vast army of girls who have owed all the strength 
of happy years to the ideals set by that noble heart. 
It was no brilliant light incrusted with gems, but a 
simple home table-lamp, mellow and cheery, yet un- 
wavering. Around it were smiling faces bending over 
the family tasks, but happy and eager-hearted in the 
day’s duty, for as they worked they listened to that 
world-loved story of girlhood’s Pilgrim’s Progress—the 
story of “ Little Women.” 

How many girls would gladly close the last page of 
the little volume to-day to open their eyes on the third 
shrine of our pilgrimage! For it was to the home of 
“ Little Women.” 

The trip from Boston to Concord and Old Orchard 
House is such a short one that no girl should fail to 
sometime make it. Lately the interest of America has 
been awakened in Old Orchard House, which so long 

stood vacant after the passing 








of the Alcott family. For 
many years its barred win- 
dows and moss-chinked doors 
had a pathetic air of neglect, 
forbidding entrance to the 
hundreds of visitors who 
flock there every summer. 
Finally the Women’s Club of 
Concord realized the need for 
its restoration as a perma- 
nent memorial to the author 
of Little Women. A mere 
publication of the founding of 
the needed. building fund 
brought from so many hun- 
dreds of girls filled envelopes 
at ten cents each that the re- 
quired eight thousand was 
soon realized. To-day the 
little home is being restored 
to its condition when oc- 
cupied by the four sisters 
and is open to the public 
from May until October. 
Standing in relief against 
the yellow greens of the sun- 
lit woods, to the left a tangle 
of lawn shrubbery, to the 
right an even stretch of green 
gold-starred with dandelions, 








Grandma Alcott in her Concord 
From an old photograph 


in Boston? You are just elegant. I thought you 
were just splendid when you sat on the rug and 
whistled in spite of Meg. 

“T thought you were perfectly splendid when you 
had such spirit about. that game of ‘ croquet.’ 

“Please tell Laurie, if he is still living and we 
hope he is, that we think he is perfectly grand, and 
those black eyes and talent for music must have been 
superb. 

“Oh, we were both in love with him and don’t see 
how you could have helped being so, too. 

“ Please excuse us for flattering you so much, but 
we mean it all. 

“We will always remain your great admirers. 

“Pp. 8. Please write to us. We have read Little 


under the loyal guard of two 
giant elms the little house, 
with its sun-flecked wings, 
nestles like a mother bird guarding its sacred relics. 
So merely fortified, but unchanged in every feature, 
completely refurnished as far as was possible, the 
Alcott home now throws open its doors to all girls 
who love the old story. 

Standing on its doorstep, framed in a trellis of 
morning-glories, one looks out upon the famous neigh- 
borhood where the world-renowned friends of Amos 
Bronson Alcott lived. But not even the consecrated 
homes of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Channing, or 
the old studio of Daniel Chester French, who, like 
many a Concord boy, owed his first inspiration to 
Louisa Alcott, can tempt us. Our pilgrimage is single- 
hearted and we pause only to appreciate their great 
influence on the youth of little Louisa. 


home 


Entrance to the Alcott home 


From a drawing by “ Meg” 


Entering, we turn directly to the left and into the 
low-ceilinged room which was Bronson Alcott’s study. 
Here were held the famous Conversations and the 
early Transcendental meetings; and here four little 
stools were set in a precise row, where, after a mealy, 
meatless, Transcendental breakfast, the four sisters 
were schooled in those principles of mind and heart of 
which Mr. Alcott was a prime master. 

Out of the study opens May’s studio. In earlier 
days Marmee’s rocker stood just to one side of the 
sewing-table, around which the girls gathered for the 
evening chat. 

Just across the hall the other wing opens into the 
big parlor, very. dignified with its stiff-backed chairs 
and slippery horsehair sofa, always solemn and some- 
what impressive, but home to the four rollicking girls 
when they gathered for the evening song. 

It was from this room that Meg—Anna—as the 
wife of John Brooks, stepped in bridal array to stand 
beside the June rose-bush for the little wedding on the 
lawn, “ looking very ‘like a rose herself, for all that 
was best and sweetest bloomed in her face that day, 
making it fair and tender with a charm more beauti- 
ful than beauty.” 

At one side of the dining-room, directly behind the 
parlor, is the little kitchen where old Hannah bustled 
about, grumbling so much no one else had a chance. 
Below the musty little cellar yawns cavernously as 
the awful “ City of Destruction,” with the wood-room 
as the “Slough of Despond ” through which the “ Lit- 
tle Women” had to pass in their indoor play of Pil- 
grim’s Progress, when, with piece-bags upon their 
backs, they made the groaning climb—a short stair- 
way—to the “ Celestial City ” of Marmee’s room. 

Above, the four rooms of the girls have been faith- 
fully refurnished and still hold a subtle air of their 
old inhabitants. Amy’s retains its frescoes. About 
the window border runs a whole Olympus of Greek 
gods, and at one side is a pencil copy of Guido Reni’s 
“ Aurora” beside a galaxy of neighborhood sketches. 

Meg’s room must always have been inviting with 
its pretty ornaments, well chosen and helpful. Beth’s 
was a bird-cage full of bright chirps like her own 
canary’s. Jo’s—Louisa’s—is at the front of the house, 
shaded by the elms, and gives a pleasant outlook on 
the street. Here many of her stories were written, 
among them Little Women itself. Very prettily 
May’s brush has arched a cluster of nasturtiums about 
the window, and the old brown owl that stares so 
wisely below the mantel-shelf was painted by her. 

But what girl would not at once have bounded with 
me to the attic? For here was the real kingdom of 
the “ March Little Women.” First of all, the theater- 
room, where the plays were planned and rehearsed. 
How easy it is to revive the old Dramatic Club and 
wonder anew at the tragedy of Roderigo. Here again 
was the sanctum of the famous Pickwick Club, where 
Laurie as Sam Weller was privileged “to devote” 
himself to give a real masculine tone “and prevent us 
from becoming sentimental.” 

Just one more turn to the attic room where once 
stood: 

“Four little chests all in a row, 
Dim with dust and worn by time, 
All fashioned and filled long ago, 
By children now in their prime.” 
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THE WOMENS CONVOY CORPS 








HE mothers and sisters of the Boy Scouts of Eng- 
land, not to be outdone in the matter of home 
defense, have organized themselves into service 

companies under strict military orders. It is no idle 
movement for show or spectacular effect, but the out- 
come of a serious purpose. In case of war a well- 
trained body of women could take the field with 
twenty-four hours’ notice, fully uniformed and equipped 
for hospital work and campaign hardships. 

Under the general name of the Women’s Sick and 
Wounded Convoy Corps, the organization has been in 
existence for a little over a year and is steadily grow- 
ing. Riding, camp and hospital cooking, bicycling, 
home nursing, laundry-work, signaling, and stretcher 
drill are included in the training. Riding drills are 
held monthly after the “ raw recruits” are first broken 
into service. The women ride astride and are taught 
the care of their own horses. The signal and stretcher 
drills are practised weekly. Both the semaphore and 
Morse codes are used in signaling. In the former two 
flags are used, one held in each hand, while the let- 
ters of the alphabet are shown by a series of circles. 
In the Morse code, on the contrary, only one flag is 
used, both hands holding it firmly above the head, 
describing the alphabet by a series of dots and dashes. 
Practice is also given in the transcribing of signal 
messages on regulation telegraph forms under the di- 
rection of the sergeant-instructor. In the stretcher 
drill a real man is employed to give practice in lifting 
a body on and off a stretcher, as well as in binding 
up wounds. Particular attention is paid to dietary 
kitchen methods, and the preparation of simple dishes 
that will tempt the jaded appetite of sick and wounded 
is the subject of practical consideration. The train- 
ing in every department is as thorough as it is modern. 

During the summer the corps has regular days 
afield, which are made to simulate as much as pos- 
sible the experiences of an actual campaign. Dwelling 
places are turned into hospitals along the line of 
march, passing vehicles are pressed into service as 























Women of the camp cooking their field breakfast 


is the order of the day. The photographs reproduced 


on this page show the women of England actually in 


the field. 














This organization 
might well be called 
that of the “ Women 
Scouts,” since it is 
not unlike the Boy 
Scout movement in 
scope and they are 
indeed of like object. 
It is indirectly a 
descendant of the 
old vivandieérs¢ 
system in the 
French and _ other 
continental armies. 
When one realizes 
what individual 
Mexican women did 
in the recent revolu- 
tion in their coun- 
try, it is evident 
that a corps of 
women adequately 
equipped and trained 











would be indeed a 


The simple methods of the camp kitchen 








ambulances, and 
stretchers are ~ im- 
provised out of any- 
thing at hand. The 
ability to make 
quick decisions, to 
adapt oneself to 
conditions and con- 
ditions to the need 
of the moment, is 
the ultimate result 
of such proceeding. 

One entire week is 
spent in camp in 
circumstances which 
are made to repro- 
duce real war as 
closely as can be. 
The military organ- 
ization is here shown 
most fully, and gen- 
uine army discipline 














Im the stretcher drill a man is ermmployed to give practice in lifting 


force worthy of more than an idle consideration. 
The commandant, Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, began the 
work ‘with three dozen earnest, serious-minded young 
women who had leisure and inclination for the weekly 























The commandant 
Mrs. Stobart gives her instructions for the day to her chief aide-de-camp 


drills and field- practice. Captain Lloyd, D. 8. Uj 
R. A. M. C., has had charge of much of the trainin 
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and two sergeant-instructors have assisted in quilj 
fying the camp to pass muster on military lines. 

The organization is centered in London, but it i 
proposed to have branches throughout Great Britain 
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Universal 
Require 


The expression “You can 
buy it everywhere” is on 
another wey of saying ‘Tt, 
is wanted everywhere. 

Gorham Silverware is 
a Sak _ = 

uently it is for sale by 
aanihie everywhere. The 
one proposition is the- nat 
ural corollary of the other 

Gorham Silver is the 
leading silverware of this 
country, and the leading: 
jewelers of this country 
are naturally the ones 
through whom the demand 
is expressed. 

Consider 

» these three facts ! 

First: There is no city 
or town of any size in the 

United States »here you 
not byy Gorham Silver 


1 ] ware of jewelers. 


: Tt costs no 

ore than other solid silver 

f ware, and often the prices 
dre lower than those asked 


for wares of less merit. 


Thirdly: Gorham, Silver 
ware is abyays available 


ver you be, and 

| pieces euky eaten can 

matched or added to. 
Look for the 


trade - mark 


STERLING 








SILVERSMITHS 


, NEW YORK 
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GOWNS GIRLS CAN MAKE 














MONG the many fashions from which 
A the young girl has delighted to 

choose her wardrobe seldom has 
there been a style so individually her 
own as that offered this season, charm- 
ing in every detail from boots to boudoir 
cap. Never before have the lines that are 
suitable to girlhood been more artistically 
used. Their simplicity and grace are 
essentially youthful. 

In no detail of the wardrobe is this 
more striking than in the evening gown. 
For jolly Miss Junior of city, college, or 
country, who is too young for trains or 
décolleté, but who enjoys the full swing 
of her circle of gaiety, there are many 











so important a part of the new evening 
gown that any girl with a grandmother’s 
chest to delve in, with its relics of lace 
and buckles, can convert even a last year’s 
dress into a smart little frock right as 
to the moment’s mode. 

Especially reminiscent of the heirloom 
fichu is this first model in the group below, 
The fichu made of inch-wide ruffles of 
point d’esprit offers an excellent sugges- 
tion to the girl who has not some home 
treasure of Chantilly or other good lace, 
and gives an equally becoming effect. The 
original dress is of apricot taffeta, the 
overskirt and sleeves scalloped and show- 
ing a flounce of the point d’esprit like 


— i Sr 


Formed of the soft pink chiffon which 
drapes the pink satin foundation of the © 
dress, it is hand-embroidered with gold 
thread, which again touches up the lace 
yoke, the sash, and the border of the over- 
skirt. The chenille fringe, which finishes 
the overskirt and sleeves, lends a pretty 
grace to the sash; but as chenille is costly, 
either gold bead or white silk fringe could 
be used instead. The home sewer will 
realize the possibilities of this dress with 
an old gown as foundation. However 
worn, it could be entirely freshened by a 
new band of satin below the overskirt. 
Very dainty are the touches of white 
swan’s down which border the sea-green 
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Three evening frocks that may be made at home by a girl 


helpful hints dmong these very latest 
models. The designs are dainty, but dur- 
able, and pretty with a practicality that 
appeals to the point of every girl’s needle. 
All show the essential lines of the young 
girl’s frock, but their supplementary trim- 
mings are especially practical. These are 


the fichu. Eolienne or cashmere is a good 
alternative for the taffeta and any nice 
lace or net can take the place of the point 
d’esprit. 

For the slender girl who is improved 
by a fulness of bodice the rounded bertha 
of the second figure is very suggestive. 


with average ability 


chiffon of the third. model and contrast 
gaily with the pink roses which wreath 


the high girdle and cluster at the left..> 


panel of the divided Pompadour ovei 
skirt. Instead of the swan’s down, white 
fox fur may be an individual choice and 
marabout gives a good effect. 
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ERY smart with its simple lines and 

two broad revers, the first model of 
the group on this page is a triumph 
seldom secured outside the workroom of 
he very high-priced dressmaker. A care- 
ful study, however, will reveal its secret 
io the girl who depends on good, telling 
ffects for her gown’s success. 

Any color and any soft material can 
e substituted for the pale-yellow chiffon 
skirt which is simply shirred over a yel- 
low satin underskirt. This skirt shows 
about a foot’s length below the veiled lace 
ind beaded fringe of the tunic. The ef- 
ect of the veiled lace is so good that 
.pecial care should be taken to find either 


—. 














The revers themselves are bordered with 
little white beads, but any pretty gilt 
novelties would be effective. 

Dark fur is used in excellent contrast 
to the light frock in the middle figure. 
Here it borders the pale-blue messaline 
skirt and shows two tails fringing the 
cluster of deep pink roses which nestle 
above the point of the lace underskirt. 
Again the fur crosses the bodice of lace 
and silver, and follows the shoulder line 
until it reappears over the right side. It 
just touches the silver net yoke, which 
gives a décolleté air without being too 
elaborate. The idea of fur by no means 
suggests sable or an expensive skin, but 
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pletes the trio. The skirt is slightly 
shirred at the waist to give the necessary 
fulness, and the three graduated ruffles 
at its border are piped with a soft pink 
satin and headed with a trail of morning 
glories. These could be easily copied in 
pink and blue ribbon. The bertha is full 
and rounds softly, with edges adorned 
with the satin pipings. At the left it is 
caught with the morning-glories. 

An important point is the evening slip- 
per. Even at the cost of an extra pair a 
girl should try by every means to have 
slippers to match her evening gown. While 
satin is preferred, of course, there are 
varieties of suéde and kid that are very 
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Left-over laces, handwork in beads, and pretty ribbon flowers give these dresses their charm 


an attic remnant or to buy a good ef- 
fective mesh in any ordinary quality. 
‘Thetlarge, painted, metallic or jeweled 
vutwoms Which many of us have in our 
treasure chests are enjoying a revival, 
and the smart finish they give to this 
semi-pleated girdle is worthy of note. 


any relic of skunk, mink, or marten can 
be cut in strips from a disused muff or 
boa and used with excellent effect. 

Many a girl, who must simplify her 
dress to suit a small allowance, will find 
a happy relief in the effective but inex- 
pensive little frock of pink mull that com- 





good. If a special match is beyond ques- 
tion, then black 
Sometimes a soiled pair of white ones 
may be colored to match a light gown, 
or bronzed or gilded. The stockings 
match the color of the gown or the 
slipper, the latter being best in effect. 





is a safe substitute. | 






































Bachelor 
Breakfasts 


Teach many a young 
man and woman the 
time-saving convenience 
and the strength-giving 
value of 


Grape-Nuts 


—a food for Body and 


Brain. 


A morning dish of 
Grape-Nuts with cream 
contains all the food 
elements necessary for 
the successful accom- 
plishment of a_ stout 
morning s work. 


Grape - Nuts has 
proven more sustain- 
ing than many a meal 
requiring much longer 
to prepare. 


Read “‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 


“There's a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 























GENERATIONS 
of BABIES: 


Have Been 
Successfully 
| Raised on 


; BORDEN'S 
/EAGLE 


* BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
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It insures a 
firm foundation 
for a healthy 
maturity 


BORDEN’'S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 
| ST. 1857 
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HE circus decora- 
tions on this 
table are carried 

out with the balanced 
toys, which are un- 
breakable and balance 
in any position. These 
are sold in many 
shops, but any ordi- 
nary toy-shop_ will 
furnish means _ for 
carrying out the idea 
most attractively and 
at the same time in- 
expensively. 

In the center drums 
and little fancy boxes 
are piled high to give 
the clown-doll a_pil- 
lar on which to show 
his skill in balancing. 
The candles are shad- 
ed by imitations of a 
eircus tent, of red 
and white striped pa- 


red and white paper 
to match the candle- 
shades. The children 
will think all this 
great fun. 

Fancy mottoes, pea- 
nuts, lemonade, color- 
ed pink, and simple 
candies should be im- 
portant parts of the 
menu. Games may 
be planned to carry 
out the circus idea. 
The _ old - fashioned 
game of stage coach 
may be adapted to a 
story of a circus, one 
of the elders telling 
the story, giving each 
child a name of some 
animal. When his 
name is mentioned in 
the story each child 
jumps up and turns 
around, all jumping 

















per. A trick horse 
and a poodle on an 
elephant balance on 
the two ends of a strip of wood, while 
small clown-dolls stand about. 

At each child’s plate is a name-card 























The grotesque clown 


on which a jolly clown is painted, and a 
bonbon box. The latter is covered with 
green crépe paper and on its cover is 


‘The table for a children’s circus party 


mounted a papier-maché animal. If these 
are-not obtainable in local toy-shops ani- 
mal figures may be cut from a book and 
mounted on pasteboard to take their 
places. 

The ice-cups are the usual ones_ bought 
of the confectioner, but their decoration 
is unusual. It consists of a strip of white 
crépe paper mounted on stiff paper to 
give it body and red strips top and bot- 
tom with crossed bands of gold cord, 


* the whole resembling a drum when fin- 


ished. 

The edges of the table-cloth may have 
decorations of animals or of clowns in 
various grotesque attitudes. A procession 
of animals would be effective. The toys 
used as decorations should be divided 
among the children at the close of the 
party. An effect of a circus ring may 
be achieved by using a large-sized wooden 
hoop such as children play with, laying 
it on the table outside of the clowns and 
balancing players. It may be wound with 


up and _ changing 
places each time the 
word circus is spoken. 
This makes much merriment for the little 
ones. They should all wear the caps taken 
from the fancy mottoes. 




















A funny clown on a card 


If a couple of older boys ¢an be per- 
suaded to dress up as clowns and do some 
funny tumbling acts it will be amusing. 


ORIGINAL ENGAGEMENT SHOWERS 


BRIDE who is going to housekeep- 
A ing immediately after her marriage 
will be fascinated with a “ bath- 
room shower.” ‘There are numberless at- 
tractive fittings to be had, and most of 
them are so small that they are easily 
adaptable to a “shower.” The rubber 
spray must play a conspicuous part in 
the collection. Then there may be a 
soap dish, tooth-brush holder, sponge rack, 
glass towel rods and shelves; bath mats, 
towels, wash cloths, sponges, rubber brush- 
es, a hot-water bag with an embroidered 
linen cover, and last, but not least, a col- 
lection of glass-stoppered bottles with 
gold labels. An assortment of toilet wa- 
ters, bath salts, etc., may be added. 
All of these things may be packed in 


a wicker hamper for the bath-room, and 
the filled hamper, gaily decorated with 
ribbons of appropriate color, may be pre- 
sented to the bride afterward. ; 
A “utility shower,” suggested by the 
much-prized utility boxes, would also be 
appreciated, especially by a bride who ex- 
pects to do a part or all of her own work. 
One of the small wooden boxes on rollers, 
sold for shirtwaist boxes, would house 
very conveniently all of these numerous 
tools for working. Among them there 
should be first a real tool-box, containing 
two hammers—one heavy and one light, a 
large and small screw-driver, a gimlet, pic- 
ture wire, picture hooks, nails of all sizes, 
tacks, hooks, ete. In addition to the tool- 
box there should be balls of twine, wrap- 





ping paper, white shelf paper, dusters, 
floor cloths, rubber gloves, sweeping caps, 
broom bags, pieces of chamois, aprons, 
labels, tags, a large pair of shears, a six 
foot measure. Any one who has gone 
through the settling experience lately will 
be able to add other suggestions. 

A “newest invention shower ” would be 
novel. For this all the newest labor-sav- 
ing devices for the kitchen should be 
hunted out, especially the newest kinds. 

For the bride who is to take a long trip 
for her honeymoon, a “bag shower” 
would be appropriate. The principal gift 
should be a traveling bag. This should 
contain all sorts of little bags, shoe bags, 
a work bag, a handkerchief bag, a powder 
bag, and a jewel bag. 





CHRISTMAS DAINTIES 




















St. Nicholas creams 


RATE a large raw apple into the unbeaten white of an egg, 
add a cupful of sugar, and beat all together until thick 
Dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in 
half a pint of hot cream, sweeten to taste, and when cool beat 
solid. Fold the apple snow lightly into the whipped cream and 
fill small molds with the mixture. Set on ice for several hours. 
At serving-time unmold the creams, top each with a Maraschino 


and snow white. 


cherry, and garnish with holly. 


Cream in orange baskets 


ELECT oranges of good shape and cut a thick slice from the 
end of each in such a way as to leave a strip which will serve 
as a handle. Scoop out the pulp, and squeeze. Mix the juice 

with three times as much sugar and three times as much milk, 
and freeze. The baskets are packed in ice and salt until needed. 
Then they are wiped dry, filled with the orange cream, and ar- 
ranged for service either individually or grouped on a platter.’ 


Garnish with a bit of green. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








OR the Mother 
Goose table cut 
out the figures 
from Noah’s Ark pa- 
per and baste them 
around the cloth. 
These figures are in 
colors and make a 
bright, attractive set- 
ting for the table. 

The candle - shades 
have panels made of 
white crépe paper 
joined by strips of 
passe-partout binding 
and edged top and bot- 
tom with the same. 
The ducks pasted on 
each panel are cut out 
of paper. 

Geese cut from 
Mother Goose paper 
and mounted on paste- 








character doll, clad in 
a black frock and 
spotless apron. Her 
little gray shawl is 
folded over her shoul- 
ders and her face 
beams beneath her 
cap. Spectacles made 
of a bent hairpin com- 
plete her benevolent 
appearance. 

The shoe is easy to 
make with a pattern 
of the shape. Send a 
stamped envelope to 
the Bazar for the 
shoe pattern if you 
want it. 

Dress the dolls to 
suit the occasion. Any 
little children’s cos- 
tumes will do for the 
little ones in the shoe. 








board with a small 
ecard in each bill 
mark the places. 

To make the Humpty Dumpty bonbon- 
boxes cover the box with red crépe paper 

















“Mary, Mary, Quite contrary” 


and mark the lines for bricks in white. 
Humpty Dumpty’s head and body are 


The “Old Woman in the Shoe” 


made of crushed tissue covered with an- 
other piece. The head may be instead 
an egg-shell from which you have blown 
the contents by piercing both ends with 
a pin. The features are marked with 
brush or pencil, and the body is covered 
with red crépe paper. Arms and legs are 
made of wire wound with white paper. 

Buy the regular ice-cups from the con- 
fectioner and cover them with crépe pa- 
per, allowing about an inch to come above 
the edge of the cup, and stretch this to 
form a ruffle. 

Make a small paper rose, in the heart 
of which insert a pretty little doil’s head, 
and “ Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” smiles 
in her happiest mood upon the guests. 

“The Old Woman who lived in a 
shoe” and her numerous children form 
the centerpiece. The colonial shoe, the 
home of this remarkable woman, is made 
of stiff paper covered with black tissue- 
paper and finished with a bow and a 
buckle of gold paper. The children are 
small dolls dressed in all kinds of cos- 
tumes. The “Old Woman” herself is a 


and her family 


An amusing enter- 
tainment for such a 
° party would be a 
magic-lantern exhibition of pictures from 
Mother Goose, with some one to recite 
the rhymes. Or, lacking the lantern, the 
scenes might be easily done in shadows on 

















The goose place-card 


a sheet, a strong light being placed behind 
the figures. 


FOR WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


HE “paper wedding” marks the 

completion of the second year of 

married life, and is sometimes the 
first one celebrated, since the cotton an- 
niversary seems to offer very few possi- 
bilities in the way of unique entertain- 
ment. For the paper wedding we can 
decorate our rooms and table with some 
of the beautiful paper flowers that are 
now being modeled most exquisitely after 
the natural flowers. 

The candle-shades must correspond,. and 
paper doilies and napkins may be deco- 
rated with whichever flower is chosen. 
Dainty paper dolls standing at each plate 
holding the place-cards may be dressed as 
the members of the original wedding party. 

For entertainment at a paper wedding, 


guests may be seated at tables and given 
materials for making paper flowers, 
dressing paper dolls, trimming paper hats, 
and making paper sun-bonnets. The men 
will blunder delightfully over these 
tasks. The women may be asked to come 
to the wedding wearing gowns made of 
paper. Some will doubtless appear in 
amusing costumes made of newspapers 
and wrapping-paper, but very attractive 
frocks may be manufactured from the col- 
ored crépe papers. 

Some appropriate gifts to carry to a 
paper wedding are packages of preserve 
labels, baggage tags, oiled picnic paper, 
shelf paper, éte. 

A wooden wedding offers almost as 
many unique possibilities as a paper wed- 


ding. The toy-shops will help us out 
wonderfully with this. We may give a 
dinner and have for our central decora- 
tion a circus with wooden animals. A 
small wooden animal should stand guard 
at each plate. Instead of a circus we may 
have a Noah’s ark for a centerpiece, with 
the animals wandering afield. We may 
even have a small pond, made of the ever- 
convenient tin milk-pan, with small wooden 
boats sailing around on it, containing the 
“ fortunes ” of the guests. 

After the dinner the guests may be 
given wooden blocks to compete in build- 
ing houses and castles, knives and pieces 
of wood for a contest in carving, or 
building sets for constructing automobiles, 
boats, trains of cars, and such things. 


HOLIDAY PASTRIES 





























Holly-garland cakes 


Christmas cranberry pie 


B‘ means of harmless red and green vegetable coloring plain | i individual saucers with good pie crust and fill them 


iced cookies may be transformed into most attractive Christ- 
mas cakes. White vanilla icing or almond frosting tinted 
pale green is first spread evenly over any favorite cookies and 
allowed to become hard. With a camel’s-hair brush dipped in 
the diluted coloring the holly garlands may be applied. The 
cakes should be prepared a day or two in advance in order that 


they may dry thoroughly. 


with a mixture prepared as follows: Carefully pick over, 
wash, and rut in halves sufficient fine ripe cranberries to 
make a heaping cupful. Pour over them a cupful of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of flour, and half a cup of water; stir well to- 
gether, fill the crusts, and bake slowly in a moderate oven. 
When done, cover each pie with méringue, decorate with whole 


stewed cranberries, and brown slightly in the oven. Serve cold. 






































Post 
Toasties 


with hot milk 


or cream— 


Summer’s Gift 
TO 


Winter’s Feast 


All the “* goodness” 


of white corn, cooked 


and toasted for you. 


Post 


delicious, 


Toasties are 
economical 
and satisfying— 


Ready to serve di- 
rect from package. 


Their distinctive fla- 
vour adds to the pleas- 
ure of breakfast, lunch 
or supper, and house- 
wives like the conven- 


lence. 
The Grocer sells, and 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 












































HARPER’S BAZAR 





THE WIFE’S SHARE 


What Proportion of Her Husband’s Income Should She Receive? 

















a a; 





@ The “Bazar” asks every woman who has worked out a eye economical basis in a psenies life of not less than five years to send in her 


experience. The young girl who has married a young 
The woman who has helped her husband found a home and 
thod in which any married pair 


experience. 


give useful testi The 





man of ted income—-say, $1,2' 


give three money prises (325, § $20, and $10 sf for the Sad ator vsag- tod on oo subject. 


contributions accepted. In such 


Credit, but No Cash 
HEN I married twenty-five years 
W ago I was only nineteen. I had 
been given a little spending-money 
each month by my father, but never 
enough to take account of. My husband 
had inherited money and was in a good 
business. He was a careful man and liked 
to keep money in his own hands. 

My household allowance was only for 
the servants’ wages and necessary petty 
cash expenses — twenty dollars a week. 
We kept three servants. Any spending- 
money | had must come out of that al- 
lowance. My husband said I would not 
need spending-money, for I could open 
bills for all my clothes, as well as for 
household linen, groceries, meat, and 
everything else required. He went over 
the bills each month. They were always 
too large to suit him and it made me 
uncomfortable all the while. He wanted 
me to entertain his friends at dinners and 
evening parties and liked me to dress well, 
yet he would always fuss over the bills. 

At church he paid the pew rent and 
put money in the plate. But I had to 
scrimp out of my weekly cash to get 
enough to give in the missionary society. 
I knew they thought I was stingy, for I 
dressed so well. 

He died seven years ago, after a long 
iliness, and at his death some of his in- 
vestments were found to be unwise and 
his business in poor shape, because he had 
been too ill to attend to it and would 
not let any one else do so. My daughter 
and I are supposed to be poor compared 
to what we were. Yet for the first time 
in our lives we feel comfortably off. We 
are living carefully within our means, 
running no bills, and finding a real pleas- 
ure in handling actual money. It seems 
to me, looking back, that my husband 
threw away half the happiness of home 
by his system about household money. 

J.R. L. 

New Haven, CONNECTICUT. 


A College Couple’s Problems 

FIFTEEN years ago my husband hung 
out his shingle as a lawyer in a small 
city in the middle States. Six months 
after that we were married, with six 
hundred dollars between us to start life on. 
We decided not to take a house, but to rent 
the second floor in the home of a widow. 

We were both college graduates—New- 
Englanders. Our neighbors took life 
easier than we did and spent more money. 
But I told my husband I preferred to 
take my ease later on. I am a good cook 
and we always had hot, nourishing meals 
and often had friends in to dinner in a 
quiet way. Our living only cost twelve 
dollars a week the first year, counting 
in ice, coal, and everything except clothes. 
My husband gave me exactly half of all 
the money he earned and half of the liv- 
ing expenses besides, and he always paid 
the rent himself. He said we were part- 
ners and I was the better half, so that 
was a fair division. 

I saved money from the first. That 
put him on his mettle and he said he 
could save as much as [ could. When I 
was ready to invest in a small mortgage 
he was ready to buy some shares of bank 
stock. We always talked over invest- 
ments together and I learned the ropes. 
His law business grew, for he worked 
early and late. Soon we were able to 
rent a small house and when the chil- 
dren came we kept a servant. 

Five years ago my husband presented 
me with the deed to a house in a good 
neighborhood, which I had often admired 
and which suddenly came into the market. 
On my side I furnished it; and we are 
hoth proud of it. 

My husband now has two partners in 
his law firm, but he says a man’s best 
partner is his wife. We have never had 
a dispute over money, whatever our other 
disagreements have been. M. H. B. 

Dayton, OuI0. 


a discussion figures are more in 
what each partner does with it. No contribution should exceed 300 wo 


A Very Simple System 

I HAveE always had to be careful about 
money, so when I married I understood 
pretty well how to manage a household 
economically. One of my fixed ideas was 
that a wife should have the spending of 
a certain share of her husband’s income. 
Fortunately I married a man who 
thought much as I did on that sub- 
ject. On another, too, which was that 
we should never spend quite all of our 
income. We have kept to that rule. 

We figured out a system when we were 
married and have carried it on up to the 
present time. Our arrangement was that, 
whatever my husband’s salary should be, 
we would spend about one-quarter of it 
for rent, one-third for household expenses, 
and one-tenth each for clothes. If either 
could save on clothes he or she would 
keep that as a personal fund; and I have 
saved a good deal in that way. What I 
could save on the housekeeping went into 
the general savings. 

We started on a salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars and now my husband gets 
twenty-five hundred. Our plan, although 
substantially the same, has had slight 
modifications. We have not moved with 
each raise of salary, although now we are 
paying six hundred dollars a year rent, 
which is nearly the quarter of our in- 


come. We have now two boys to take _ 


care of and yet I can still keep the house- 
hold expenses inside the third of our in- 
come. The cost of the boys’ clothing we 
divide, not in distinct halves, but some- 
times one of us buys what is needed, 
sometimes the other. 

Our plan has always worked well and 
we have never had any unpleasant dis- 
cussions or unkind feelings about money, 
which are not uncommon I think be- 
tween husbands and wives. L. B. G. 

East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


A Mill Employee’s Story . 

I usep to work in the cotton-mills be- 
fore I married. I made as high as nine 
dollars a week. My husband is a machin- 
ist. He makes eighteen dollars a week 
and always has steady work. He never 
saved anything until we were married, 
but I had a savings-bank account. After 
we were married he took out one dollar 
and fifty cents every week from his pay 
envelope for spending money and gave the 
rest to me, for he said I had more sense 
about money than he had. 

We rented a small five-room house for 
fourteen dollars a month. For all our 
living expenses it took ten dollars a week. 
I began by putting a dollar a week into 
the savings-bank. Then we talked it over 
and we thought we would like to buy a 
home some day, so I took some of my 
savings out of the bank and bought shares 
in a building and loan association. My 
husband said the house was to be mine 
in my name. We paid five dollars a 
month on the shares instead of putting 
the money in the savings-bank every week. 

Sometimes the foreman at the mills 
would want extra help for a week or two 
or for night work and he would send for 
me. All the money I made this way I 
put in the savings-bank. My husband 
got interested in saving, especially when 
we got our house from the loan associa- 
tion and moved into it. He worked nights 
fixing it up, for he is a very handy man to 
do everything about a house. We had 
sickness once or twice, but had taken out 
insurance at ten cents a week apiece, so 
that helped us out. 

Now we own our home. We have three 
children, and the oldest boy went to work 
this year. He brings me his money every 
week. I give him fifty cents out of it 
and the rest goes into the loan. We have 
almost enough in the loan and the sav- 
ings-bank to buy another house. My 
husband says he will not be satisfied 
till IT own three houses so I would have 
enough to keep me if he died. 

I think we have been happier together 


or under—can set forth an exceptionally valuable 
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income, its division, and 


us brief tables 
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because I have looked after the money. 

My husband says it has made things 

easy for him to have me do it. E. 8S. 
CAMDEN, NEw JERSEY. 


The Allowance Method 

I HAVE been married for ten years and 
until last year have never had any regu- 
lar allowance. My husband has not been 
willing to commit himself to any definite 
amount of money that I could spend. 
He has just paid the bills and when I 
wanted money for the little things that 
must be paid for with cash I have had 
to ask him for it. In a general way I 
have known that he usually made about 
four thousand dollars a year; sometimes 
more, sometimes less. I have tried to 
calculate for myself how much I should 
spend on each part of the expenses, but 
it has been an unsatis* ctory way of 
managing. The bills always seemed to 
be larger than they ought to be and yet 
I always economized. 

Last year I succeeded in making my 
husband see that I could really run things 
more economically on a stated amount. 
Not only have I found the allowance 
method an enormous help, but my hus- 
band has himself found it so much easier 
to keep his accounts that he could “not 
be induced to go back to the old way. 

Our present arrangement is this: My 
husband pays the rent (nine dollars), 
school bills for our daughter of eight 
years, doctor’s and dentist’s bills, of which 
we have not had any very. large ones, 
and all his personal expenses. He gives 
me one hundred dollars a month to use 
for all the household expenses, food, gas, 
servants’ wages, etc. With that I have 
no trouble in paying all the bills and 
providing a very good table. Then I have 
an entirely separate allowance of six hun- 
dred dollars a year to dress myself and 
my daughter. 

I never let my two accounts get mixed, 
for that way trouble lies. Of course the 
money is all in one bank account, but 
my own account books are accurate and 
I always know just how | stand. 

New York City. H. R. W. 


One Dollar a Week for Emergencies 

THE question of a wife’s share of her 
husband’s income is a vital one to all of 
us women. I don’t know whether my ex- 
perience will help others; but it may, so 
I will give it. 

We married, my husband and I, when 
he had a salary of twenty-five dollars a 
week; it is still the same. After some 
experiments we settled down to the fol- 
lowing schedule of expenses: 


$25 a month 
Housekeeping $10 a week 


Clothing and car-fare— 


Add these together and it leaves about 
one dollar a week. This is kept for 
emergencies. The coal is only needed for 
heating the house. We cook with gas, 
and that I pay for with a part of the 
ten dollars a week. That and my three 
dollars are given to me and I manage as 
well as [ can with them; I think with 
some success. I pay for everything we 
eat, ice, gas, and a woman to do the heavy 
washing once in two weeks. Small things 
I wash myself. Of course I do the cook- 
ing and I am always learning new ways 
to make good dishes out of small bits of 
“ left-overs.” That helps greatly. 

I make some of my own clothes, too, 
and all my hats—another fine method of 
economy. My husband is: always well 
dressed. He, too, knows how to take care 
of his clothes. We feel that we have 
made the best possible division of our 
income and are comfortable and con- 
tented. I hope this may help some other 
couples who have this question to settle. 

Locansport, INDIANA. J. L. D. 





Gift Hints 


S month marks the holiday crisis 
of the shopping season. Every ef- 
fort is made to tempt the shopper, 

and the girl who keeps on the lookout for 
little novelties could find no better time 
for purchasing. Each article is not only 


displayed in its most attractive form, but 


its price is greatly reduced. 

Besides the special Christmas gift, 
souvenirs for any occasion—birthday gifts, 
favors, or prizes—can now be found at 
their best and cheapest. To lessen the 
tiresome hunting for novelties that are 
both pretty and practical the following 
suggestions are offered of presents that 
are acceptable and inexpensive. 

Nothing is more appropriate as a gift 
for any occasion than a box of good 
writing-paper. One of the newest fancies 
in stationery is the girl’s name embossed 
on the upper left-hand corner of the sheet. 
The envelope is marked with the initial 
only. On white vellum or linen paper the 
monogram is very smart in deep blue, 
green, or gold. 

Girls could find nothing more suitable 


for semi-formal invitations, acceptances, ~ 


and notes than the new correspondence- 
cards. These cards come square or oblong 
and vary in width. The attractive holiday 
boxes contain from one to two dozen 
cards; generally a package of the large 
and one of the small size. 

There is scarcely a girl nowadays who 
has not her own little tea-table. Many 
are making a fad of collecting a variety 
of cups. The different shapes and colors 
give an individual air to each table and 
the effect is very charming. Many dainty 
teacups are now greatly reduced as part 
of the “ open stock ” in-holiday china. In 
Sévres or Limoges real beauties can be 
bought at half price. 

While girls should avoid buying imita- 
tion jewelry or glittering effects of any 
kind, there are many useful little pins 
actually demanded by the present dress. 
For neatness and security these “ handy 
pins ” are invaluable with stocks, lace col- 
lars, jabots, or frills. These sets consist 
of one large and two small pins. The 
French enamels are good and the Italian 
mosaics quaint and choice. There are 
pretty designs in silver and in gold-filled 
pins for every-day use. 

Is there any girl who really has enough 
dress-hangers? Even such a lucky one 
would be tempted by the new variety. 
These, as usual, are padded, scented, and 
covered with ribbon, but they are novel 
in being collapsible. Both ends fold in- 
ward when not in use. This makes them 
possible for suit-case traveling where the 
old hangers could not be packed. 

Nothing in the wardrobe fancies is 
making a more decided success than the 
new shoe-trees. As a gift the shoe-tree 
was formerly too awkward and clumsy. 
Now, of arched bone or wire padded and 
ruched with ribbon ending in a smart 
bow, it is one of the most desirable of 
small gifts. 

Collars and cuffs of lace or linen are a 
safe present to any girl. One excellent 
novelty is shown in very sheer muslin 
with the edges simply pressed into a one- 
inch hem. This avoids the set look of 
stitching. A few minutes’ pressing after 
laundering will turn the hem and keep 
its crispness as before. 

A very important detail of the young 
girl’s costume is the hand-bag. While 
various styles are being shown, most be- 
coming are the plain, smart bags of vel- 
vet, moiré, or satin. These should match 
the suit in color. They are braided with 
dull gold galloon or satin bands and finish 
with a silk cord and a tassel. Black 
suéde bags are also very good. A latest 
note is the monogram either embroidered, 
burnt, or stamped in gold or silver on 
the upper fold of the bag. 

The idea of a scrap-basket as a pres- 
ent sounds like the “booby prize,” but 
girls looking for some artistic inexpensive 
gift should see the new baskets. They 
fold up neatly in one square package and 
simply spread out for use. Of flowered 
cretonne, Japanese matting, or prettily 
figured paper they would make an artistic 
corner in any bedroom. 

There are extremely jaunty little neck- 
wear effects that would make ideal pres- 
ents. Little Irish crocheted bows are 
greatly reduced in price. Beside them 
on the counters are seen narrow black 
velvet bands that tie at the left side of 
the collar. Velvet bows in striking hues 
such as orange or cerise give a good note 
of color when the fur collar is open at 
the neck. They make welcome gifts. 
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HOLIDAY LUNCHEONS 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 
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LUNCHEON-TABLE may be made 


most attractive with a few poin- 
settia blossoms and an abundance of 
holly at the holiday season. The big red 
blossoms are most effective among the 
masses of green. The holly leaves may be 
polished by rubbing with a little olive oil. 
A small growing plant of poinsettia for 
the center of the table is charming, with 
the holly banked around the pot. 
The masses of red and green make the 


Cream tomato soup.—Place three pints 
of milk and one pint of cream in a stew- 
pan on the stove. When boiling, add one 
ean of tomatoes, strained, into which has 
been stirred one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Just before removing from the fire stir 
in one cup of cracker crumbs; salt and 
pepper to taste. If cream is not used, 
add a lump of butter. Serve with toasted 
crackers. : 

Beefsteak cutlets with tomato sauce.— 

Chep lean, raw beefsteak very 











fine, and season with salt, 
pepper, and onion juice. 
Press lightly into  cutlet 
shape,. dip into beaten egg 
and bread crumbs, and fry in 
deep fat for four or five 
minutes. Serve with tomato 
sauce. 

Cheese relish.—This relish, 
served hot, makes an excel- 
lent accompaniment for cro- 
quettes or cutlets. Grate 
half a pound of cheese and 
mix thoroughly with two 
cups of soft bread crumbs, 
two large well-beaten eggs, a 
piece of butter the size of a 








A novel club salad 


most effective color scheme imaginable. 
Soft cotton sprinkled with mica dust may 
be laid under the leaves like snow. 

Holly may be used on many of the 
dishes, and china with this decoration is 
very pretty. Candle shades and ice-cups 
show the poinsettia or the holly. If cut 
blossoms are used instead of the growing 
plant suggested, some care must be taken 
to arrange them. 

For the central feature of the table 
place a low wire frame over a shallow 
glass dish filled with water. 


walnut, and seasoning to 
taste of salt, pepper, and 
mustard. Shape into small 
balls, roll in egg and crumbs, and fry. 
Cream salmon in halibut ring.—Chop 
and press through a coarse sieve sufficient 
cold cooked halibut to make two cups; 
season to taste with salt, nutmeg, and 
paprika, and fold in gradually the beaten 
whites of two eggs and one pint of 
whipped cream. Pack the mixture into 
a ring mold, and set on ice for three 
hours. Just before serving-time turn out 
on a dish and fill the center with a can- 
ful of salmon picked fine and heated in 








Into this frame fit asbestos 
cornucopias, with stiff card- 
board inside, to make them 
firm. These are so grouped 
in the frame as to make a 
branching centerpiece of five 
cornucopias. They are easily 
covered with ferns, which can 
be attached with a bit of 
paste to the asbestos cover- 
ing. Among the wires of the 
lower base arrange ferns, 
and let them make a mound 
on the center of the table. 
The long stems of the poin- 
settias can be placed in 














these horns and will reach 
the water in the glass dish 
and so keep fresh. 

Make paper poinsettias for bonbon 
dishes, and lay a large flower at each 
plate. The ferns can be of any of the 
ordinary greenhouse varieties or the wild 
evergreen species. 

Of equal importance with the table 
decorations is the menu. 

Cream tomato soup. 
Toasted crackers. 


Radishes. Olives. 
Beefsteak cutlets with tomato sauce. 
Potato balls. Cheese relish. 


Delicious cherry peaks 


cream sauce. Garnish with parsley and 
lemon, and serve at once. 

Club salad.—This is a novel and appe- 
tizing dish which is easily prepared. For 
each individual salad required, sauté 
three rounds of bread in hot butter until 
erisp and brown. Put two of these to- 
gether with a filling of minced chicken; 
spread the top with finely chopped celery 
and walnut meats, and lay on the third 
round of bread. Garnish this with slices 
of radish, place the whole on a bed of 

lettuce leaves, and serve with 











mayonnaise. 

Coupe cerise.— Dissolve a 
package of cherry gelatine in 
a pint of boiling water; 
sweeten and add one cup of 
maraschino cherries cut in 
halves. Fill tall glasses two- 
thirds full of jelly, heap 
with whipped cream when 
hard, and serve ice cold 
with a cherry topping each 
one. 
Cherry peaks.— For each 
of these toothsome dainties 
sauté a thick round of sponge- 
cake in butter until a deli- 
cate brown. Beat the whites 








Crear salmon in halibut ring 


Cream salmon in halibut ring. 
Club salad. 


of two eggs to a stiff froth, 
fold lightly into half a pint 
of whipped cream, sweeten 
and flavor to taste with maraschino. Heap 
this mixture in the form of pyramids on 
the round of cake, surrougd each with a 
border of cherries, and serve on tiny lace- 
paper doilies. 
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PRIZES FOR CORRECT ANSWERS. 


#7, e Each of the numbered pictures in this page is the trade-mark or illustration used by some well-known advertiser. How many can 
Conditions: you find? All the “a have praca, Harper’s Bazar within the last few months. When sending your answers be particular 
to write both number and advertisement and try to name every one of the advertisers. A copy of "The Cruise of the ‘Shining Light," by Norman Duncan, 
"A Stumbling Block," by Justus Miles Forman, "The Awakening of Helena Richie," by Margaret Deland, "The Call of the Blood," by Robert Hichens, 
or "Bianca's Daughter," by Justus Miles Forman, will be sent free to each person mailing us a correct and complete list of names of all the advertisers who are 
represented on this page before January 1, 1912. Address your answer to Advertising Department, Harper's Bazar, 333 Pearl Street, New York. 


Correct tons: [he prizes which were announced in connection with this advertisement in the December issue of Harper's Bazar will not be 

uuu jimited to 100, but each person who sends a correct and complete list before January |, 1912, will get a prize; but as the available 

supply of The Becky Sharp Edition of "Vanity Fair" and "Favorite Fairy Tales," the two books offered as prizes in the December issue of the Bazar, 

is exhausted, we have substituted a choice of either "The Cruise of the ‘Shining Light,"" by Norman Duncan, "A Stumbling Block," by Justus Miles 

as: "The Awakening of Helena Richie," by Margaret Deland, "The Call of the Blood," by Robert Hichens, or "Bianca’s Daughter," by Justus 
les Forman. 
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HAPPY New Year to all my puz- 
zling friends. Our Mill has not 
ground very many grists as yet, 
but it is most fortunate in having a host 
of helpers all deeply interested and all 
heartily weleome. 
Send yous answers, comments, and mes- 
sages to The Puzzle Miller, Harrer’s Ba- 
zak, Franklin Square, New York City. 


‘The October Prizes 

It was a difficult task, puzzle comrades, 
to pick the winning lists, but I went, con- 
scientiously, over and over the list and 
at last selected as the best replies those 
sent by Ida M. Jacobs, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Mrs. John H. Churchill, Ridge- 
field, Connecticut. 


THE BOOK PRIZES 
F. S. Morse, Blue Hill, Maine; F. H. 
Myers, Angelica, New York; M. E. 
Rawlings, Washington, D. C.; Isabella 
M. Vosburg, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE POST-CARDS 
Mrs. A. G. Crawford, Port Stewart, Ire- 
jand; Miss S. J. Grierson, Los Angeles, 
California; Miss A. Livingstone, St. Johns, 
\. B., Canada; Frank K. Simmons, De 
Funiak, Florida; Miss F. Hyde, Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania; Miss A. Carter, Monc- 
ion, N. B., Canada; Portia Blackstone, 
Denver, Colorado; J. L. McConnell, North 
Adams, Massachusetts; Frances Rogers, 
Decatur, Illinois; F. C. Magee, Oconto, 
Michigan. 
These were the “ official winners,” but 
{ also sent five or ten cards each to some 
twenty other “early birds.” 


Our January Grist 

NOTICE 
All answers must be in by January 
i5th. Answers will be in the February 
issue. Awards will be made as soon as 
possible. The winners will probably re- 
ceive their rewards before their names ap- 

pear in the Mill columns. 


I.—HIDDEN WORD SQUARE 

Select five words concealed in these 
sentences and from them construct a word 
square, 

1. We gave Luther a seven-bladed knife. 

2. They had great fun over a venison 
dinner. 

3. The life-saver told us that storms 
were frequent. 

4. We saw the purser very often on the 
deck. ; 

5. He intends to have a different er- 
rand boy. 





Il.—Please name this famous 
English novel 


I1I.—DIAMOND 
1. A crooked letter. 2. A precious stone. 
3. Danger. 4. A military title. 5. Love- 
songs. 6. Portrayed. 7. Burdened. 
8. Guided. 9. A crooked letter. 


IV.—CHARADE 
My first is convenient, 
And yet it’s a blow, 
Though it’s not of great weight, 
Nor cruel, I trow. 
From second let’s flee, 
Or a harder bump get, 
For it never had justice 


Or kindness yet, 


*Tis made from a grain, 

To which nothing you add, 
And its pranks and wrong deeds 
Make all true hearts sad. 
My whole? Well, I hope he 
Who reads this is one 

In the very best nation 
Under the sun. 


V.—DECAPITATIONS 

1. Behead gravity and get a number. 
2. Behead a hard wood and get thin. 
3. Behead streams and get certain birds. 
4. Behead pilfers and get certain birds. 
5. Behead a snarl and get a corner. 
6. Behead occurrences and get to elevate. 





Vi.— Define the pictures andi make 
their titles into a word square 


VII.— QUOTATION SEARCH 

Use the initial of one word in each 
quotation and they will form the name 
of a lovable American humorist. 

“ Accuse not Nature; she hath done her 
part. Do thou but thine.” 

“ Striving to better, oft we mar what’s 
well.” 

“Honor and shame from no condition 
rise. Act well your part; there all the 
honor lies.” 

“Italia! Oh, Italia! thou who hast 
the fatal gift of beauty.” 

“There is no death. What seems so is 
transition.” 

(I will send a book of poems to the 
solver who first sends me the answer to 
this puzzle, accompanied by the names of 
poems from which quotations were taken.) 


VIII.—QUEER LADDIES AND LASSIES 

The first one is Tim-orous. What may 
the rest be? 

1. A very fearful lad. 

2. A lad who sews. 

3. A pitiless girl. 

4. Noah’s son lives in this little vil- 
lage. 

5. This boy is ready for any work. 

6. This chap is found in fall vegetable 
plots. 

7. She is a historian. 


Our Prizes 
Five one-dollar prizes for best lists and 
six 1912 calendars for early good lists. 


Answers to the Decernber Grist 
ENIGMA 
A miss is as good as a mile. 


THE OPENED GATES 
Agate, investigate, aggregate, arro- 
gate, interrogate, castigate, delegate, 
elongate, abrogate, profligate. 


CURTAILMENTS 
Home-r. Poe-t. Mar-k. Flee-t. Ada-m. 


A VERY QUEER STORY 
Lone Star, Little Rhody, Nutmeg, Blue- 
hen, Sucker, Pine Tree, Green Mountains, 
Bay, Granite, Turpentine, Badger, Hawk- 
eye, Palmetto, Buckeye. 


THE PUZZLING PRESENTS 
They solved it this way: Mother gave 
them one of her presents. They then had 
eighteen. Dividing, Tom received nine, 
Dick took six, and Harry two. Then 
mother received hers back again and every 
one was satisfied. 


ILLUSTRATED PUZZLES 
Christmas greetings. 
Sword, skates, guns, horns, cars, 
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f women only knew the improvement in 
laundry work that a good electric iron 
makes—they would be quicker to supply 
laundresses and maids with such irons. 


One prize laundress says that heat and weight 
are the essentials of superior work. She uses the 
Westinghouse Electric Iron in the 744-pound size. 

Says she: “I could not work with an old-fashioned stove- 
heated iron of such weight. It would use me up. I can iron with 
the 7'4-pound Westinghouse Electric Iron without tiring me in 
the least. It is the only electric iron I ever used that is perfectly 
comfortable for the hand. The heaj all stays on the face, where 
it belongs. And it works as fast as I do.” 


The Westinghouse Electric Iron 


is scientifically designed. The weight is properly distributed. The 
handle is insulated from the heat of the iron by an air chamber 
between the heating element and shell. It stays hot in every spot. 
It is so well made that it will last for years. There is no other 
electric iron like it. It comes in all weights and sizes. 

Sold at all good electric shops and department stores. Write 
us rather than accept a substitute. “Household Dept. H, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 











































































No boy wants imitation 
underwear. 


See that it has the label 


a6 shown below. 


Each issue contains items of 
vital interest to every boy 
and man interested in the Boy 
movement. And boys, just 
think! Each issue has a beauti- 
fully illustrated page written by 
that master of story writers 


- ErnestThompson Seton 


the chief scout of all boy scouts. 
In addition, The American Boy 
has departments of electricity, pho- 

tography, mechanics, etc. Stories of 
travel, history, adventure, etc., all beau- 
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tifully illustrated. It is the best maga- 
zine for boysin all the world. Subscribe ‘ 
for it teday! ' 
$1 for a whole year i] 
At the News-stands 10c. \\y 
[ESSONS in COOKING 22**" Prepere- THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING C0. 
meat. as a tA th A pmo Sa 143 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





American School of Home Economics, 509 W. ath St., Chicago 


Crooked Spines—Straightened 


Cure yourself or t child at home, without 
of any spinal y with the wonderful 


No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinal detormit you have, is acure for you by 
means of the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firm as steel 
and yet elastic at the right places. It gives an even, perfect sup- 
port to the weakened or deformed spine. It is as easy to take off 
or put on as a coat, causes no inconvenience and does not chafe 
or irritate. No one can notice you are wearing it. 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME 


made to order to fit each individual perfectly. It weighs 
ounces, where other supports weigh pounds. The price is within reach of all. 
recommend it. 








nm or inconvenience 
Appliance. 









WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION AND LET YOU USE IT 80 DATS 
Tf you or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback or crooked 
with full inf tion and refe We have 


















124 Thirteenth Street, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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broidery contest the Bazar office has 

been almost swamped with’ letters 
asking questions about’ the conditions of 
the contest. It is difficult to foresee just 
what questions will suggest themselves to 
the minds of our readers. 

These letters are illuminating and inter- 
esting, but to save many women the 
trouble of writing we shall answer here 
each month as many of these questions as 
we can. 

Fancy flosses, as mentioned in the prize 
list as to be -used in Class C, may be any 
kind of white or colored embroidery thread 
whether silk or an imitation 


Siok the announcement of a new em- 


or floss, 
thereof. 

One contestant may enter one class, two, 
or all three classes. She may send for 
one design and when she has finished 
working that and sent it in she may send 
for a second and later for a third, if she 
finds that she has time. One contestant 
may submit several designs in each class 
under the same circumstances—that is, if 
she finds that she can finish all of them. 
We have made a rule that only one design 
goes to a contestant at a time. 

The main lines of the design must be 
followed in the work. Slight inaccuracies 
of line often occur in these patterns which 
are made in large quantities, and of course 
the worker will want to correct these as 
far as is possible. But details as to fill- 
ing-in stitches, whether the work is to be 
solid or eyelet embroidery or of some other 
type, are left entirely to the worker’s taste 
end choice. 

Color and fabric are left to the worker’s 
choice except that in Class A all 
work. must Be white. 

The designs stamped on material ready 
for working may be bought from some of 
the dealers in silks and working flosses. 
A list of the agencies cannot be given 
here, but the Bazar will gladly send the 
name of a convenient agency to any would- 
be contestant who prefers to buy her ma- 
terial ready stamped. 

Articles when ready for the contest may 
be sent in flat or made up, as preferred. 
Sofa-pillow covers must be sent flat—that 


also, 


1, Each piece submitted must be en- 
tirely the hand-work of the person sub- 
mitting it. 

2. Each contestant must choose the pat- 
tern she prefers to embroider from the 
fifteen designs offered by the Bazar. No 
outside designs will be accepted. The de- 
sign will be sent free by the BAzAR to any 
person wishing to enter the contest. 
Later, if another design is desired, either 
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CLASS A 
White Work on White 
EMBROIDERED IN COTTON 


Eighth Prize 
Ninth Prize 
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Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ Siacper'e 
Magazine.” 
Ten Prizes of Books. 


zar.”” 


“ Harper’s Ba: 


a this class the - will be: 
htgown or Chemise; A Blouse; fle 
Dm Cheer A Towel-end; A Washable 
Pitley Slip-cover. 








is, not on the pil- 
low; the front only 
or the whole case 
stitched up ready 
to slip on. 

Design No. 2 in 
Class C, the kimo- 
no, may be cut by 
any preferred pat- 
tern, and the de- 
sign, which is in 
the form of sepa- 
rate sprays of 
flowers, may be ar- 
ranged as preferred 
on the garment. 
The kimono, as il- 
lustrated on the 
circular, is cut 
with yoke the same 
shape as the top of 
a kimono waist 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Ninth P,; 
Tenth Prize 
Eleventh Prize 


Ma azine.” 


“ Harper’s Bazar.” 





OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 


aa og Prizes of Subscriptions to S 


CLASS C . 
Dress Accessories 


EMBROIDERED IN FANCY FLOSSES 


Third Prize ppd. 
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Eighth Prize Pe 
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Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ Harper’s 
Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions to 


In this class the designs will be: A 
Woman’s Blouse; An Embroidered Ki- 
mono; A Hand-bag; A Collar; A Child’s 
Frock with yoke and panel. 


CLASS B 
Household Articles 
EMBROIDERED IN SILKS 


Bazar.” 


In this class the designs will be: A Square 
Table-center; A Round Table-centre; An 
Oval Table-center; A Square Pillow-cover; 
An Oblong Piflow-cover. 








in straight pieces 
of material em- 
broidered. The 
quality of the work 
is what will count 
in the judging, and 
originality of 
stitchery. 

“ Hand - work” 
does not mean that 
the making up of 
a garment must be 
done by hand; it 
means only that 
all embroidery 
must be handwork. 

There are so 
many prizes that 
each woman has a 
good chance to win 
one. No one is ex- 
cluded, but, as we 
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and skirts merely straight breadths gath- 
ered on. This, as in the case of other 
articles, may be made up or sent in simply 


announced at the close of our last em- 
broidery contest, the winners of the four- 
teen cash and book prizes at that time 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST ARE THE FOLLOWING 


in the same class or in another class, it 
will be sent on request. 

3. All pieces of work must be received 
at the office of Harper & Brothers before 
noon on March 1, 1912. They must be 
addressed Harper’s Bazar Embroidery 
Contest, care of Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York City, and 
sent by registered mail or by express, 
charges prepaid. 


4. At the close of the contest all work 
will be returned to the owners by express, 
charges collect, unless postage for regis- 
tered mail is inclosed when the package is 
sent. All possible care will be used in the 
handling, but we cannot guarantee prompt 
delivery by the express companies, who are 
responsible for goods taken. 

5. The names of the prize-winners will 
be announced in the Bazar for May, 1912. 


will not be awarded cash prizes in this 
contest. They are welcome to compete 
this time, but even should their work 
be selected as prize-worthy, it is by that 
announcement barred out of the cash- 
prize ‘list. 

Many writers ask whether this or that 
design as illustrated must be used on the 
same article or garment as the one men- 
tioned on the circular. As the embroidery 
design is the real thing in this contest, 
and not the making up of the article, it 
seems only fair to allow some liberty of 
choice in this matter. For instance, one 
woman asks if she may use the flower 
sprays shown on the kimono on a bed- 
spread instead. This permission has been 
given her. Others want to use the oblong 
pillow designs on table-covers. The round 
centerpiece in Class B is to be worked up 
by one contestant as the cover of a wicker 
tea-tray, to be covered with glass. 

The two waist designs need not be used 
on blouses of kimono cut. They may be 
applied to any cut of waist, and varied 
in details to suit the shape chosen. The 
pattern for a child’s frock, No. 1, Class 
C, is equally correct for a panel frock 
for a young girl or for a summer blouse. 
Possibly in the latter case the lower orna- 
ment of the panel design would be omitted. 
This is a charming design for use on a 
linen frock for next summer worked in 
colored flosses. 

In using such a design as that for the 
hand-bag gold thread will be most use- 
ful. It may outline the design, being 
couched on—that is, laid against the edge 
of the embroidered figure and caught in 
place by stitches of heavy floss laid across 
it at short intervals. Gold thread may 
be used in any of the silk or floss designs. 

The design for a chemise or chemise 
nightgown has the scallop only for the 
top and for the armhole edge. If it is to 
be used for a nightgown the armhole edge 
would be left plain and a sleeve be set in 
or the gown be cut on kimono lines, using 
a plain straight scallop on the sleeve edge 
or a finish of lace if that is preferred. 
The front design and the neck finish must 
be followed. 


6. Entries from outside the United 
States, on which customs duties may be 
assessed, must be sent with the under- 
standing that such charges will be paid 
by the sender, not by the Bazar. When 
notified that a package is held for duty 
the Bazar will write immediately to the 
sender, and the amount of the charge 
must be sent to us that we may obtain 
the package. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
the eyes of another man were on her; he 
would be able to read nothing but baffling 
secrecy in those beautiful soft eyes of 
hers. 

That brought him face to face with it, 
the pitiless fact that was at the base of 
all his thinking: 

“Tf I can’t forgive her wholly, greatly, 
with love, as Christ forgave, what then? 
Must I—” His thoughts stopped short 
before the shadow of that grim account- 
ing. His heart went out into pitiful, 
passionate pleadings to the Presence: 
“How can I? I’m not You, God. I’m 
only a mass of clay with something of 
Your Spirit stirring in me! She is my 
own, my very soul, my body. Mine 
grasped to me out of the incalculable 
loneliness of the universe, the something 
that has answered to my longings, the 
charm that has seemed the key to all the 
puzzle, my food, my drink, the thing that 
was my own! I can’t give her up. You 
Yourself could not expect it of me. Being 
what I am, a man!” 

His agony was unbearable. He jumped 
up and walked, unsteadily, the whole 


length of the swaying, rushing train. His 
black eyes brooding in incarnate tragedy, 
his grim mouth set rigidly to still its 
working, straight ahead he went, banging 
open heavy doors, staggering through 
vestibules, clutching backs of seats. There 
were on the express acquaintances of 
Ward’s—men who, seeing him, started up 
to hail him, for he was a man of many 
friends, vital, coming into full sight as 
a man of force and principle, a powerful 
man in whom good men trusted. But 
after another glance at his rigid face each 
man fell back into his chair and wondered. 

All the length of his futile marching 
the thing pursued him. Ward didn’t know 
at what instant it was presented to him as 
a coherent demand: 

“Tf I can’t forgive her the only decent 
thing is to do without her.” When it was 
once said Ward shivered in the chill. 

Dropping into his seat, he forced his 
mind to go over all the length of his life 
without her, the never-ending emptiness, 
the longing that would not be quieted, 
the hunger that could not be stilled. His 
road stretched before him, dark, stony, 
endless, lighted only by a pale glimmer at 


its very end. It was impossible that at 
that moment the man could see anything 
that could weigh by so much as a feather 
against his need of her. Right was a 
mocking abstraction and peace with his 
own soul an aching blank. Just once his 
mind forced the thought before him: that 
some day good might come from the un- 
bearable sacrifice. 

“There isn’t a man living that could 
feel it!” he said, furiously, to his own 
soul. 

Then that ebbed, too, and for a time 
he sat in weary dulness. 

It was then that the royal vision of his 
wife made triumphant entry. He saw 
Ruth smiling—as she would be if he willed 
it, red lips inviting, every charm more 
imperative for the frightful emptiness out 
of which she had risen. Everything in 
the man, soul and body, leaped to meet 
her with an insolent demand. He glowed 
and tingled with the joy of the thought 
of her. The warmth of her love, the joy 
of her presence, was so real, so new, some- 
how, in this new defiance of his spirit, 
that unconsciously he lowered his eyes 
uneasily. He realized that for the first 


time in his life the thought of his own 
wife had given him a sense of shame. 
Then his mood changed again and he 
was downcast with ominous forecastings 
of what their life would be if—he still did 
not admit the question had been settled 
—-if he should condone her sin against 
him, take her back. 

“What will become of me if I, having 
lost my belief in her, live with her?” He 
sank into blank dejection at the thought. 

Up and down the scale, from sacrifice 
to yielding. over and over, with the con- 
clusion made but to be broken, he went, 
over and over, through the whole journey’s 
length. When the train began to slow up, 
ready to slide into the station at Chicago, 
he began to gather up his belongings, 
muttering exhaustedly to himself: 

“It wouldn’t be decent; it wouldn’t be 
decent.” 

But when the car trembled with the al- 
most imperceptible jar of the arrival he 
turned in a final defiant protest to the 
hovering, austere Presence: 

“You can’t expect me—I won’t think 
it! How can I live if I send her away?” 

(Continued next month) 
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E problem of what should be given 

at Christmastide requires no effort 

to solve this season so far as gifts 
to women are concerned, for the vogue 
of costume-bags makes the presentation 
of one more acceptable than anything 


recreate eSATA ASR BS 


to make larger bags of the same sort 
which will be interlined and worn as muff 
and bag combined all winter. 

In the way of decoration, fringes, jet, 
seed pearl, dnd jewel embroidery, lace, and 





else could be. 
- Bags of brocades, velvets, figured 
famous reconstructive tonic || tapestry, and satin are used this year 
improved by modern science pain the sober leather ones of 
Especially valuable for old people It has become absolutely necessary 
delicate children, weak, run-down per- that the well-dressed woman shall car- 
sons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary ry a bag of a decorative character, 
troubles. and the decree has gone forth that, in 
Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver addition to this, she shall also appear, 
preparation without oil, made by a scien- like her Parisian sister, with one of 
tific extractive and concentrating process the long, flat “ envelope ” or “ combina- 
from fresh Cod’s Livers, combining the tion ” purses tucked under her arm. 
two most world famed tonics, peptonate of Frenchwomen always carry two 
iron and all the medicinal, healing, body- b f leatl . ? 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil but nge—one of lather, in 0 quict hus, 
no oil.  WVinol is much superior to old- beneath the arm, and the other hung 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions§| from the shoulder and as rich in 
because while it contains all the medicinal J | quality as money can make it. Even 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is de- newer than the shoulder-cord bag is 
liciously palatable and agreeable to the the elbow-pouch, which is worn direct- 








weakest stomach, ‘ ly upon the elbow, and takes the place, 
FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE in Europe, of the costume-bag and arm- 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents searf as well. 


Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggistin a Place 











If there is so Vinel agency where you live, send us It has been the recent custom of Eu- 

















your druggist’s name and we will give him the agency ropean dressmaking establishments to 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE send out with every gown its inevi- 


CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. table accompaniment—a long, soft 

searf, which is worn wound two or three 
times around the arm and loosely knotted 
or else allowed to hang in flowing ends. 











A Watteau elbow-pouch 


artificial flowers will all be employed, and 

each bag will be adorned to correspond 

with the costume which it will accom- 
pany in color and material. 








FREE pews 


Cm absolutely, together with Back 
Iinrtratea Diagram Lesson, and List of Hand- 

mbroidery igus. We make this Startling 
Offe er to prove the superiority of —_~ 








One of the most popular and gener- 
ally used costume-bags of the season 
will be the Musketeer, which appears 
in the fashionable round and square 
shapes with something of a flare at the 
bottom of the so-called square variety. 
This bag is highly decorative, easily 
made, and very practical. To make it 
one must cut the shape in canvas or 
buckram, face it with silk, and cover it 
with brocaded silk, tapestry, embossed 
velvet, or even with fine imported 
cretonne. Cut in a larger size and 
covered with any pretty cretonne the 
Musketeer makes a charming and very 
useful work-bag. 

Elaborate figures and rich, even if 
dull, colors are essential to a Musketeer 
bag, and it is always trimmed with 
dull gold or silver galloon, often accom- 
panied by dangles and tassels of tinsel. 

Three widths of dull-gold galloon are 
stitched on the round bag, and galloon 
shoulder-straps are attached by means 











of gilt loops and olives. A strip of 
tapestry inserted between the two sides 








BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS ‘The square Musketeer bag 


ofen it ot ; + purchase 6 skeins of Belding's 
roidery Silk for on! y %5 cts. and he oil give oe y 
above Pillow Top FREE. If dealer will not supply you, The Watteau elbow - pouch frequently 
send his name with order, adding 5c. postage, tota thw ry ‘ Wy 
i receive above Russian Crash Pillow Top and Mack takes the place of this scarf and has its 

F I : Prepaid. Easily embroidered. Choice of a apa s s ; j 
y Roses, Arts & Crafts and Grape Desi decorative quality, besides serving & 


SPECIAL pa pe ee Br illustrated "booklet practical purpose. One has only to 


of the bag gives fullness to it, and a 

flap fastens over one side by means of 

a clasp. 

The square Musketeer bag is in purple 
and old-gold brocade, with dull-gold gal 
loon and.a tinsel knot and loop to fasten 





iern Embroidery Ideas.” J/nterests 

pe pais. > wear it in order to understand how 
201-208 W. Monroe 8t., Dept. he Chicago, mM. comfortably one can carry a consider- 
able weight upon the elbow, for into 
this pouch women tuck books, purses, 
vanity cases, and a profusion of smail 


objects in the daytime, and opera- 


TEN BOYS — slippers, and the like 


The elbow-pouch is made in several 
sizes and in colors to match a dress 


rom 
or its accessories. The bag is wider 
K EN S than its length and has a hole cut 
through the upper portion in the mid- 


i dle. This hole should fit over the elbow 
By Kate Dickinson Sweetser snugly enough to make it easy to keep 























Illustrated by the bag in place. A deep hem is formed 
GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS by a casing in the lining, and through 
PRESENTING as complete stories, in this casing are run silk cords adorned 
Dickens’ own words, the boy lives with dangles appropriate to the uses 
of Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, Tommv of the bag. Of course the two sides of 
l'raddles, Smike, ** Deputy,” David the bag are sewed together around the 
: opperfield, Poor Jo, Kit Nubbles, Paul elbow hole, and that causes a double 
The hese e handsomely illustrated ee eee ae a 
by full-page page plates, neers eatin por. tightening the drawing - strings it is 
traying one of the boys. A book thatevery possible to leave room at the opening 
lover of Dickens will cherish, and that will for one’s hand to dip in, while it is 
furnish to young folks a deli htful intro- quite impossible for a thief to intro- 
duction to the reading of Dickens’ works. duce his hand unperceived. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 Favorite silks for making the elbow- 
Cimprint of R. H. Russell) pouch are moiré, ottoman, brocade, taffeta, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 




















Adorn your table with 
the brightest, clearest and 
best of all glassware. 


HEISEYS 


TRADE MARK 


| GLASSWARE 


It is handsome and durable. It 
is vastly superior to ordinary 
ware, and considering its quality 
and workmanship is the lowest # 
priced glassware made. 

Write for book showing H 
how toincrease the attract- _\\/ 
iveness of your table and ~~\~ (f 
your home by the use of 


HEISEY’S GLASSWARE 
A.H.HEISEY & CO. 


x 

























EMBROIDERY six 4 
WILL WASH 


Highest Embroidery 
Achievement 


When you see the name, Brainerd 
@ Armstrong, on the skeins, you 
have the silk chat is winning most 
of the International, National,State 
and County Fair awards for em- 
broiderers. Catalogue sent FREE. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
69 Union St., New London, Conn. 





Harper’s 
Electricity Book for Boys 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


A valuable knowledge of electricity will be quick- 
ly gained by any boy in constructing home-made 
batteries, motors, switches, insulators, coils, etc., 
all of which can be easily built by. following the 
practical directions set down in_ this instructive 
and entertaining book lilustrated. $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 











and satin, while velvet and fur are used 





A round Musketeer bag 


the flap. Flowered sash ribbon may be 
used for this bag. Three-quarters of a yard 
eight or nine inches wide will be needed. 














TOP racking your brain and spending 
your money for those on your annual 
list, many of whom expect much and 

their 


appreciate little. Leave them to 


CHRISTMAS PARCELS 


BY JANE CALHOUN 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


















oi 





These are the people who will appreci- 
ate the things that are reminiscent of 
“home” just because they get so few 
of them. And they will love the dainty 

















A collection of Christmas cards and tags 


well-deserved fate and think up some little 
home remembrances and comforts for those 
who expect nothing and appreciate much. 
Be unselfish and selfish at the same time, 
for the reward is great. Haven’t you 
yourself been a surprised recipient at 
some time? Hasn’t the knowledge of the 
thought that was not obligatory given you 
far more pleasure than a handsomer 
obligatory gift? Try it on some one else. 

Look around you. You will find more 
than one not poor in a material way, far 
from an object of charity, but tragically 
poor in friends and relatives who will re- 
member him at Christmas-time; possibly 


far from home, perhaps the last of a 
family, very probably disagreeable or 
cranky, but still human. Every one is 


human at Christmas-time. 


wrapping of their gifts, not only for itself, 
but because it suggests thought and care 
to which they are unaccustomed. Think 
principally of the gifts that will fit them, 
no matter how simple or homely, and 
dress them up as gaily as possible. Do 
not spare the ribbons, the dainty tissue- 


papers, or the Christmas labels, pasters, 
and tags with their bright holly and 


poinsettia decorations. 

Nothing will be more welcome to an 
invalid than a collection of alluring 
dainties, especially if they are made to 
appear very festive in a gaily trimmed 
basket, each article wrapped first in tissue 
and tied with ribbon and the entire basket 
sprinkled with bits of holly caught dex- 
terously between jars of jelly, fruit, and 
boxes of crackers. If the basket has a 


* 
cover you can add the last glad touch by 
tying the cover half down over the bulging 
eontents with a huge bow of ribbon. 

Have you seen and been fascinated by 
the baskets of grapes at the fruit shops, 
each dark-purple bunch tied with a soft, 
fluffy bow of narrow ribbon? All the bows 
of ribbon are different colors, but they are 
soft pastel colors and tone in not only 
with one another, but with the rich color 
of the grapes. Try the same scheme on 
the white grapes. The cheap ribbons 
will serve the purpose perfectly. They 
must be about half an inch wide and tied 
in soft, floppy rosettes, not in stiff bows, 
or the effect will be grotesque. 

Baskets of all shapes and styles are 
being used for candies as well as fruits 
instead of the conventional boxes. You 


seen, with a high handle, made a charw. 
ing setting for a gift of home- ma 
candies. The candies were pale-pink an( 
white bonbons. A pale-green gauze rib. 
bon bow floated gracefully from the handle 
and stuck softly in the knot were thre 
or four tiny pink rosebuds. Bunches oj 
paper flowers may be used, and these may 
be made at home. 

The ordinary market basket and it: 
small sister, the grape basket, are not to 
be scorned. Even tae commonplace straw. 
berry basket may be transformed into an 
artistic receptacle. Try staining them 
green, gray, or brown, and tie gay bunclies 
of holly or paper flowers to the handles 
to carry out the color scheme. 
be surprised at the results. 

The little flat straw baskets in which 
figs are bought may be used as holder 
for home-made candies. Line the basket 
with a pretty holly-printed paper or with 
fresh tinfoil, leaving enough around the 
edges to fold over the contents. Tack two 
long strips of inch-wide ribbon at the bot 
tom of the basket, and tie the ends in two 
pretty bows on top. A few figs may le 
stuffed with nuts and sent this way. 

Seals for catching corners of paper 

















Ribbons, gold cord, labels, and seals 


who know how to make reed baskets have 
the advantage over those of us who must 
buy them. A shallow reed basket, recently 


wrappings, gold cord, and printed flowered 
ribbons are all sold in the shops at the 
holiday season. 








December 20 
BREAKFAST 

scrambled eggs; 
LUNCHEON 

Peppers stuffed with oysters; 


Wednesday, 


Pineapple ; toast; coffee. 


escalloped to- 


matoes; sliced bananas; French crullers; 
tea. 
DINNER 

Cream of corn soup; leg of lamb; potatoes 


au gratin; wax beans; apple and nut salad. 
Chestnut compote. 

Thursday, December 21 
BREAKFAST 

tomato omelette; 
LUNCHEON 

Minced lamb on toast; rice and cheese frit- 

ters; canned pears; cocoanut jumbles; tea. 


DINNER 
corned beef: stuffed 


Cereal ; rolls; coffee. 


Almond soup: cabbage ; 


potatoes; beet salad. Floating island. 
Friday, December 22 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; fried scallops; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese omelette; parsnip fritters; baked ap- 
ples; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Lamb soup: baked fish with spinach; Brus- 
sels sprouts; potato salad. Rice pudding. 


Saturday, December 23 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with tomatoes; biscujts; pre- 
served fruit; nut cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; sauté potatoes; canned 
corn; watercress salad. Orange pie. 
Sunday, December 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; codfish balls; rice muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Bean pons roast beef; potatoes roasted 
with beef; cauliflower. Chocolate blanc 
mange. 
SUPPER 
Potato omelette; banana croquettes; stewed 
28; sponge cake; tea. 
Monday, December 25 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; fried eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
. Beef stew; fried sweet potatoes; apple 
sauce; cake, tea. 
DINNER 
Chestnut soup: roast turkey ; tato cro- 
quettes ; creamed celery; grape fruit salad. 
Plum udding. 
Tuesday, December 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; liver and bacon; Graham muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn omelette; escalloped onions; preserved 
fruit; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Turkey pie; stuffed tatoes ; —: let- 
tuce salad. read puddi 
Wednesday, December o 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; —— eggs; rolls: cof- 
ee 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed peppers ; eral ae ay canned pears; 
ees 


Turkey soup ; beefsteak : : potato balls ; squash. 
Date soufilé, 


























Thursday, December 28. 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas; creamed eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato salad; spinach balls; pancakes, tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable sou roast ham; potatoes au 
gratin; stewed tomatoes; watercress salad. 


Prune and nut jelly. 
Friday, December 29 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; potato cakes; sliced 
bananas ; ginger read; tea. 


Cereal ; 


DINNER 
Clam chowder; lamb oo: mashed sweet- 
potatoes; fried rice; onion salad. Mince 


pie 
Saturday, December 30 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; poached cage English muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
fried okra; preserved fruit; 
chocolate cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Baty soup; veal cutlet; potato puff; oyster 
plant ; escarole salad. Banana cream. 
Sunday, December 31 
BREAKFAST 
ham nem; pancakes ; coffee. 


NNER 

tried chicken; boiled rice; 
Bavarian cream with Mara- 
schino cherries. 

SUPPER 

Kegs baked in tomato purée; celery salad; 

ced oranges; cocoanut cake ; chocolate. 
Monday, January 1 


BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs; rolls; 

LUNCHEON 
oysters; fried rar 
prunes ; t. 8 —_ tea. 


Cold ham; 


Grapefruit ; 


Spinach soup; 
string-beans. 


Cereal ; 
Broiled 


coffee. 
stewed 


Tomato sow 


Se. ~ Lyonnaise ota 
toes; cauli ower; Bro 


a salad. 
Tuceday, January 2 


ST 
Figs ; codfish’ balls: wediine : coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eg; rice and cheese a 
canne Peaches: os 


Bean soup: beefsteak Mott oes au og 
onions; celery salad. es oranges. 
thor © ew 6 


Cereal ; omelette: ‘Graham muffins; coffee. 





LUNCHEON 
Corned-beef hash; creamed 
bread ; tea. 
DINNER 
oe soup; pork chops; escalloped toma- 
s; fried apples ; watercress salad. Cot- 
tage pudding. 
Thursday, January 5 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; fried eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
tomatoes ; 
figs; cookies ; 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee; boiled rice; spinach ; 
tuce salad. Coffee jelly. 
Friday, January 5 
BREAKFAST 
Baked amas eee: 
UNC 


turnips ; 


nut 


toast; coffee. 


with 
stewed 


Spaghetti -—d soufflé ; 


let- 


rolls; coffee. 


Pineapple ometetie ; fried bread; preserved 
fruit ; es ee tea. 


Chicken sou : dolled: "acne : Julienne pota- 


toes; cauliflower; watercress salad. Cus- 
tard pie. 
Saturday, January 6 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; creamed salmon; pop-overs; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Sausages fried with apples: biscuits; stewed 
prunes ; citron cake; tea. 
DINNER 
stuffed potatoes ; ieee ; 
ad. Cocoanut timbales. 
Sunday, January 7 
BREAKFAST 
Pineapple; scrambled eggs ; 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; crown roast of lamb; 
mashed potatoes ; ae. Macaroon cream. 
SUPPE 
Oyster souffilé patties; * stuffed olive and 
cream-cheese salad; waffles; tea. 
Monday, January 8 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; poached cage; English muffins; 
coffee. 


Pot-roast ; okra 
sal 


toast; coffee. 


UNCHEON 
nots lamb with green pepper ; ee pota- 
toes; canned Baga cake; t 


NNER 
Cream of carrot even: veal cutlet: escallo; 
tomatoes; fried turnips : watercress salad. 
Rice puddi ng. 
Tuesday, January 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; codfish halls; rolls; coffee, 


LUNCHEON 
Potato omelette; cheese toast; apple sauce: 
nut cake; tea 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup; roast pork; stuffed pota 
toes; cauliflower. Bananas with pecan 
sauce. 
Wednesday, January 10 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; creamed eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Pork croquettes; creamed celery ; 
plums; cocoanut wafers; tea. 
DINNER 

Potato soup: beefsteak ; 


canned 


sweet-potato balls; 


spinach; lettuce salad. Prune souffié. 
Thursday, January U1 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; parsley omelette; rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Peppers stuffed with oysters; beet salad; 
orange cake; tea. 
DINNER 


Tomato soup; breaded chops; potatoes au 


gratin; squash. Caramel custard. 
Friday, January 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON. 
Corn pudding; banana croquettes; lemon 
jelly; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; fried halibut; 
to puff; onions; watercress salad. = 
cherry pie. 
Saturday, January 13 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; poached eggs; Graham 
gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; baked bananas 
canned pears; sponge-cake; tea. 
NER 


N 

Chicken fricassee; baked potatoes; 
croquettes; celery. Apple dumplings. 

Sunday, January 
BREAKFAST 

kidney omelette; rolls; coffee 

DINNER 
Celery soup; roast beef; ge potatoes ; 
beets. a ; ing. 


Scallops au gratin: “Cae. and potato salad: 
quince marmalade ; pound cake; tea. 


Monday, January 15 


rice 


Grapefruit ; 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; panfish; muffins; coffee. 
: LUNCHEON 
Spanish omelette ; pesualp fritters; apple 
sauce ; — tea. 
Beef pie; French- “tried » potatecs; Brusse!s 
sprouts; celery salad. Rice cream with 
Maraschino cherries. 


Tuesday, January 1% 
BREAKFAST . 
Bananas; boiled ay with bacon; toast: 


LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding ; ‘oe ey canned peaches : 
DINE 
Onion sow corned beef: cabbage; strings: 
ns. Bread pudding. 
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PAPER-BAG 


BY MARY W. 
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INCE the new system of cooking in 
paper bags has been injected into 
the problem of housekeeping with un- 
certain and indifferent servants—and often 
with no such help at all—it has been 
proven that it can do much in economizing 























Putting a chicken in the bag 


food, promoting digestion, and diminish- 
ing kitchen fuel expenses. 

This new element in domestic life is 
not an ordinary paper bag. It is a paper 
bag in which food may be cooked so that 
pots and pans are unnecessary; one that 
concentrates heat so that less is required ; 
one which conserves the weight, flavor, 
and nutritive qualities of food, and the 
nutritious and corrective properties of 
vegetables, 

Travelers from far countries have often 
described the delicious and nourishing 
qualities of meats, cabbage palm, tubers, 
and fruits cooked in wrappings of plan- 
tain or similar leaves and in crude clay 
Americans know the delectable 
flavor of corn roasted in its shuck, bi- 
valves in their shells, and game, cooked 
gipsy fashion, in mud envelopes. ‘The 
cooking bag of paper is an evolution of 
such primitive methods of preparing food. 

The development of the Soyer paper bag 
has been difficult, but now both English 
and American manufacturers supply them 
and it is said that domestic bags are as 
good as the foreign ones and cheaper. 


casings. 


will want to know the number of bags 
contained in a package and their sizes. 
One orders bags literally by letter. Pack- 
age A represents sixty bags that are nine 
inches long by six and a half inches in 
width; B holds thirty of nine by fourteen 
size; C twenty that are eleven by nineteen 
inches; D fifteen of the largest dimensions, 
fifteen by twenty inches; and X holds the 
best collection of all for the experimenter 
-—thirty bags of assorted sizes. 

Of vital moment is the greasing of the 
bag. It should be thoroughly greased, 
especially in the corners and folds, even 
when fat bacon is to be cooked, as the 
paper is subjected to severe heat before 
the bacon has time to melt. Amateurs 
who have not been careful in this respect 
and in modifying heat have lost their bags 
and much of the contents by reason of 
burned paper. This never happens when 
the bag is evenly greased, no 


as hot and only one burner is required to 
cook it. 

Instead of using thermometers most ex- 
perimenters test a bag in their ovens to 
see how much heat it can stand without 
scorching sufficiently to crack and leak. 
This individual test sets a standard of 
the maximum heat that should be used in 
that particular oven. 

Meats are seasoned and placed in a bag 
with all the ingredients, including stuffing, 
water for gravy, and often with accom- 
paniments of peas, carrots, or potatoes. 
The time of cooking meat is determined 
by its weight and that for vegetables in 
the usual way. Asparagus is delicious 
cooked in three or four tablespoonfuls of 
water for thirty-five to forty-five minutes 
and seasoned and buttered tomatoes are 
delectable baked in twelve minutes. 

Fish may be most delicious if correctly 





matter how little butter, 
lard, or oil may be used. 
Experience proves that one 
may rapidly and thoroughly 
prepare the bag if butter, or 
its equivalent, has first been 
warmed until soft. 

The bag must always rest 
with the seam upward, and 
the open end should be 
folded more than once and 
have the corners tucked in 
the fold to prevent leakage. 

Still another important 
matter concerns the cleanli- 
ness of the oven. If it is 
not clean the food will not 
brown well. Soyer and 
medical experts insist that, 
for hygienic reasons, an ap- 
parently clean oven should 
be dusted before food is 
introduced and this brings 
home to housewives that 
ovens are the most neg- 
lected objects in a kitchen; 
cooks object to cleaning 
them just as they object to 
cleaning pans in which 
meat and biscuit are baked. 
They Claim that the oiliness 
left by these articles pre- 
vents the pans from rusting, 
and if any cleaning at all 











is done it is by means of a 
greasy rag brushed over the 
pan to remove dry flakes. 
Knowledge of this lack of cleanliness and 
that grease attracts and holds disease 
microbes has moved physi- 








cians to urge that meats and 
pastries be always cooked in 
paper bags. 

Every housewife must re- 
member that under no cir- 
cumstances may the bag be 
laid on a solid oven surface. 
Not less than an inch of 
space should intervene be- 
tween bag and oven floor. 
All gas ovens have gratings 
and five or ten cents will 
procure single-barred iron or 
single or cross-barred wire 
grids, or broilers, for other 
sorts of stoves. It is ab- 
solutely essential that heat 
should circulate under and 
around the bag both to pre- 
vent it from bursting and to 
cook the food evenly. 

An oven thermometer will 
prove of great help to an 
amateur cook, as she can 
then readily regulate heat to 
the viand in course of prepa- 
ration, and a thermometer is 
more necessary for use with 
a coal or wood than with a 
gas range. It requires very 
little care not to scorch the 
bag in too hot an oven, but 
this care is necessary. If a 
gas-range is used the oven 
is heated eight minutes be- 
fore food is imserted and 








When cooked it is slipped onto a plate 


American-made bags come in packages 
that cost twenty-five cents. Every woman 


then, after an interval of five 
minutes, the burners are 
turned down half-way. 
With fish, which is odorless and juicy 
cooked in a bag, the oven should not be 


The bag is laid on the oven grating 


cooked by this bag system. For instance, 
take a filet of any white fish about one 
and a half pounds in weight. Wash the 
fish and dip it in flour, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. Spread it generously 
with half-melted butter, and lay it care- 
fully in the bag. ‘Phe bag, of course, has 
been well buttered inside with melted but- 
ter. Turn in the top of the bag carefully, 
a double turning, and fasten it with wire 
paper-clips. The oven should have been 
well heated—a gas oven needs eight or 
nine minutes of heating before the fish 
is put in. Give it twenty minutes of 
cooking and you will find it delicious. 

A filet of beef one and a half inches 
thick will take twenty minutes to cook. 
Cut it in several pieces, butter them well 
and put in the bag with it the sasoning 
and a handful of mushrooms or olives and 
two tablespoonfuls of brown sauce or 
gravy made of stock or beef extract. 

With a tough chicken to cook, try it 
in a bag. Stuff as usual, put five spoon- 
fuls of butter or dripping on the breast, 
and roast in the bag for about two hours. 
It will be tender and sweet. 

Allow twelve minutes to cook tomatoes 
or mushrooms, adding seasoning and a 
lump of butter. 

Mrs. L. H. Wallace, the Englishwoman 
who has demonstrated paper-bag cookery 
in New York, is a graduate of the Nation- 
al Training School of Cookery in London, 
has been on the staff of the Battersea 
Polytechnic Institute, and lectured ex- 
tensively in England and America on food 
values and cookery. 

Mrs. Wallace says that paper-bag cook- 
ery is still in its infancy and that in 
time some way will be found to cook 
macaroni and kindred pastes as success- 
fully as squash, potato dishes, and all 
varieties of meat are cooked. 
























Good Advice 


Mothers all over the land know 





§ the quality, goodness and excel- 


lent flavor of this popular syrup. 
They want their daughters to pro- 
fit by their experience and to use 


Towle’s 


Log Cabin Syrup 


The Pioneer Maple Syrup 
Fall Measure—Full Quality—Full Flavor 


Made by the famous Towle process 

| which insures a perfect blend of pure 

cane and maple syrup. Smooth and 

mellow. Has a delicious, pronounced 
maple flavor. Contains 


} NoGlucose—No Corn Syrup | 
No Adulteration 


For waffles or pancakes, and making 
frosting, in salads and preserves, there is & 
nothing likeTowle’s Log Cabin Syrup. It 
is great as a spread on bread or for making 
candy for the children. 

Send for Sample Can 

Get this individual breakfast size sample 

if you want to know how the best syrup 
in the world tastes. We want you to 7 Sous 
so, send 


Cabin spoons. 
The Towle Maple Products Co. 
23-27 Chicago Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Refineries and Offices: 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. St. Paul, Minnesota. 
- - San Francisco, California. 
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REAL MOHAIRS 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 
No intermediate Profits 
Honest Goods at Particularly Low Prices 
Benn’s Mohairs are beautiful examples of 


modern improvements in weaving and finish- 
ing ; perfect in texture, soft and silky to handle, 
and with a permanent and shimmering finish. 
They shed dust, wear well, can be cleaned 
or carefully washed; drape beautifully, and 
are not like the old Alpacas, springy and stiff. 


for dresses, skirts, suits, traveling wear, etc., 
in a varied assortment of weaves and colors, are 
CUT IN ANY LENGTH 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID to zo nearest office. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and price list. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. H 
Greystone, Rhode Island 














PERFECT BEAUTY 
assures the poise which comes from knowing 
you appear at your best. Thousands of women 
gain that confidence by using LABLACHE, 
It beautifies the delicate tissues, smooths 
the wrinkles and gives the skin 
that youthful velvety appear- 
ance which imparts the de- 
sired touch of refinement. 

Refuse substitutes. 


may be dangerons. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, S0c.a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 ~~ = a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
Dept. I, 125 Kingston Street, AN 
BOSTON, MASS. 4s 
Grace 
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[Readers are invited to contribute to this department, personal statements of their pet economies (in one hundred and fifty words), and to give brief tables of house- 
hold expenditures in which special economy is practised. All articles accepted will be paid for. Address, HARPER’s B4zaR Economy C.Uvs, Franklin Square, New York.] 


Kindling-~wood and Temper 

AM not naturally economical, but | 
| like to save kindling wood and I like 

to save my temper. Bridget makes me 
lose both. She uses seven pieces; I, exer- 
cising patience, use three. 

“T am the only person in the house 
who can so coddle a fire that it continues 
to burn when started with three pieces 
of kindlings,” I say, proudly. My pride 
saves my temper. Once in a while I lose 
both the temper and the four pieces of 
wood. Then I am worse than Bridget, 
for she keeps her temper and only wastes 
my wood. ; Cc. J. 

New York, N. Y. 


Economy with Gas-stoves 

Be careful to turn out the gas when 
not in use, as even a low ‘flame costs 
money. After a pot has begun to boil 
turn down the blaze to the lowest point 
without causing boiling to stop. With 
corned beef or ham the fire can be turned 
on until the meat is boiling briskly, then 
turned out for an hour. If meat is secure- 
ly covered the cooking goes on while heat 
lasts. For a roast, gas can be saved by 
putting vegetables in the oven, too. All 
excepting potaioes cook just as well as 
on top of the stove. With cake only one 
burner, turned low, is necessary after oven 
~ has been well heated. In using broiler the 
meat should be placed on the back so that 
only one burner will be necessary. 

A. M 
Boston, Mass. 


‘Those Electric Bulbs 

I HAVE discovered something which I 
think will interest housekeepers in elec- 
tric-lighted homes. We use _ tungsten 
burners in a good many of our rooms. 
They are bright but delicate. Occa- 
sionally a slight jar will cause one of the 
tiny threads in the bulb to break, thereby 
rendering the light useless. 

I used to immediately discard them 
when this happened and purchase new 
lights until I discovered that by giving 
the injured burner a slight shake the 
broken thread would attach itself to one 
of the others and my light be as good 
as new. This discovery has saved me a 
good deal of money and inconvenience. 

St. TIMOTHEE, QUEBEC. L. S. 


An Improvised Sweater 

I rect I could not afford to buy a 
sweater and so resolved to make one for 
my little boy, who had come to feel he 
could not be happy without it. 

I remembered some old wool shirts of 
my husband’s, discarded because they had 
shrunk, though still perfectly whole. I 
selected the best one and dyed it a rich 
red. I cut open the front and finished 
the edges by crocheting a border with wool 
to match. From the same yarn I knit a 
ribbed collar and pockets and joined them 
to the “sweater” with the crochet-hook. 
I made buttonholes up the front and 
finished the garment with a row of brass 
buttons that had been on a white coat 
of my own. 

I did not let the boy see me at work 
on the sweater at all, and when 1 showed 
it to him all complete he was delighted. 

SEATTLE, WASH. F. H. 


A Soap Economy 

I save all small pieces of toilet “soap 
until I have a pint measure full, then put 
them in a granite bucket, pour a quart 
of boiling water on them, and let them 
stand two days, when they become a solid 
thick mass. I turn this out on a plate, 
and cut in squares. In a few days they 
are as hard and firm as when the soap was 
new, bearing no resemblance to the little 
odds and ends from which they were 
evolved. 8S. H. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO, 


Little Savings 
Do not order by telephone, but make 
purchases personally. Price articles and 


watch weighing and measuring. Buy in 
bulk, never in paper packages. Take 
charge of the refrigerator and go to 
the pantry daily. Look into the bread jar, 
cake and cracker boxes. Cook enough for 
each meal, but not too much. Make bread 
at home. Serve “ left-overs” daintily in 
pretty dishes. Never serve fresh bread 
when there are pieces to be eaten. Use 
one plain, good recipe for cake with a 
variety of frostings and fillings. For 
vegetables, instead of the canned, buy 
dried Lima and kidney peas and beans. 
They are more healthful and cost less. 
Make salads from left-over vegetables. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. A. L. C. 


Brains vs. Money 

I can only economize by substituting 
brains for money and I find that the do- 
mestic hearth is the worst market for 
brains I can find. 

There was one year when, looking at 
my two strong hands and thinking how 
easily they could run the machinery of 
our little flat, I dismissed the maid and 
personally produced omelettes and griddle- 
cakes and artistically made beds. This 
was the most inexcusable extravagance 
of which I have ever been guilty. The 
very least that it cost me to do my-house- 
work—measured in the value of what I 
might have written and didn’t—was one 
hundred dollars a month. Now when I 
look at an unreasonable grocery bill- or 
the amount of gas the kitchen stove burns, 
or if we find ourselves hard up, I don’t 
become my own maid servant—I just 
reach for a block of yellow paper and 
a soft pencil and boost the family income 
by writing a story. 

We women ought to set our faces 
against that pernicious old maxim, “A 
penny saved is a penny earned.” If that 
ever was true it was only in those black 
ages when there wasn’t enough to go 
round. Now, as Professor Simon Patten 
says, we’re living in the civilization of a 
surplus; there’s plenty for us all. 

ALBANY, N. Y. M. B. 


Time and Strength 

I usep to save bits of string, big and 
little, bits of paper, box covers, pieces of 
ribbon. I saved pennies, too. I wan- 
dered through the labyrinths of depart- 
ment stores. I went miles to buy a piece 
of inserting at wholesale rates, although 
I only wanted a couple of yards. But 
with age and experience I learned that 
pennies and string are nothing when com- 
pared with time and strength. 

I am emancipated. I no longer spend 
car fares to save three cents. I no longer 
walk myself into a backache or a fatuous 
frame of mind looking for bargains. Nor 
do I misuse valuable time in untying 
elaborately tied parcels. I know better. 

BRookiyNn, N. Y. J. C. 


Getting—not Going Without 

I rounpD out, when I first began to keep 
house, that economy isn’t the same thing 
as saving and that it’s much more eco- 
nomical to increase your income than to 
diminish your expenditure. 

When I wanted a studio to paint in 
afternoons I figured out that I could save 
the rent of it out of my table allowance 
—take it out of the family stomach, as it 
were; or do the chambermaid’s work my- 
self and let the family stand the wear 
and tear on my disposition. Neither of 
these seemed quite fair to the family, so 
I arranged to teach drawing two hours a 
day in a private school to earn the studio 
rent. The family had the food they liked, 
the chambermaid had her job, I had my 
studio, and there was money left over. 

I decided then and there that it would 
be a horrible extravagance to sacrifice my 
precious, living, human wants and pride 
myself on my ability to do without things 
when society was always ready to sign a 
note beginning, “For value received I 
promise to pay . . .” and to live up to it. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. B. B. M. 


A Bed-table 

Tue invalid who has slept upon toast 
crumbs and spilled coffee will appreciate 
this little device for saving strength as 
well as these minor inconveniences. Of 
course there are adjustable bedside tables, 
but this has none of the undesirable 
features of the “ store ’article and it does 
have many virtues at almost no expense. 
Every home has an extra table leaf or a 
nice smooth board, and a pair of clamps 
can be procured at the hardware or ten- 
cent store. Draw the stand or table up 
near the bed. Lay the extra leaf across 
it so it extends well over the patient’s 
knees and clamp the board to the table. 
It will not mar the furniture or make an 
aching back from stretched muscles. It 
will serve for a reading-table when arms 
are not strong enough to stand the strain 
of holding books. J. W. S. 

Des Mornes, Iowa. 


A Dainty Dusting Outfit 

MINE is a “song of the shirt.” Not 
the disheartening “ stitch, stitch, stitch,” 
but the delightful cut, cut, cut—at least 
at first. All of us have bewailed the fact 
that we cannot buy half such pretty ma- 
terials as go into the making of our 
fathers’ and brothers’ shirts. Now these 
same shirts wear out first around the neck 
and cuffs, as everybody knows, and the 
shirt is thrown away while it is still 
strong in body and beautiful in color. 

My suggestion is this: out of the back 
of the shirt cut an apron which may be 
either gathered or gored, as suits your 
individual taste, using one-half of the 
front for strings, belt, and pocket. The 
other half of the front, when cut cir- 
cular, edged with lace, and shirred on an 
elastic, will make the daintiest dusting- 
cap imaginable; while the sleeves, with 
the stiff cuff cut off, shirred with an inch 
heading on an elastic, will make per- 
fect sleeve protectors. 

You cannot imagine a cheaper, prettier, 
more practical dusting outfit. C. W. 

JERSEY City, N. J. 


Economical Stove Polish 

I HAVE found a use for my old candle- 
ends, which is to clean a range with them. 
Cleaning the black iron part thus is 
thorough, removing even rust. First I 
have my stove warm, and taking an old 
eandle-end I shave it. Then I sprinkle 
these shavings on the stove. As they 
melt quickly I have an old soft, thick 
cloth ready for rubbing. Rub until the 
cloth has absorbed the melted wax. . After 
a reasonable rubbing the stove remains 
greasy-looking, but that is merely enough 
wax to preserve the iron and keep it in 
good condition. A READER. 

HYATTSVILLE, Mb. 


Economical Glue 

GLUE and paste are not cheap nor are 
they always at hand. With the average 
housekeeper, however, eggs are ever ready 
and a new use for them is welcome. After 
emptying a raw egg from the shell there 
is an almost invisible sticky substance 
left, and it is this that may be used as 
mucilage. Not only does it stick, but 
sticks permanently; and the substance in 
the shell of one egg will, for instance, 
paste the labels on from three to four 
dozen jelly-glasses. The best way to use 
it is to dip the finger in the shell. 

BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Prepared Kindlings 

I RAKED up grass, leaves, ete., packed 
them in a barrel, cut dead limbs small 
and put in snugly in a box, and continued 
my plan in the house by filling every 
paper sack and empty package box with 
bits of old rags, postal cards, envelopes, 
letters, orange and lemon peel (drying a 
little to prevent molding) peach, plum, 
prune, cherry seeds, nutshells — every 
small waste thing that was burnable. 

As they were filled I tied them snug- 
ly and packed them in a big box, or 
boxes, and kept them in a dry place. I 


was surprised when I found what a fin 

supply of kindlings I had ready for win. 

ter use, which were compact and so easily 

handled. I did not have to buy any al 

winter. O. S. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


Saving on Desserts 

Durine my first five years of hous. 
keeping I was able to manage very well, 
doing all the cooking and most of m) 
housework. When our second baby caine, 
however, I found I would have to econo- 
mize somewhere, as I had neither the time 
nor strength to do everything as _ before, 
nor could I afford to hire extra’ help. 

After thinking the matter over carefully, 
it seemed to me that my simplest plan 
would be to dispense with the fancy ces. 
serts on which I had always prided 1uy- 
self, and which had become a regular part 
of our daily menu. By substituting raw 
or cooked fruit, a quickly prepared gla. 
tine, and sometimes merely a dainty piece 
of cake with tea, I saved considerable 
time in the kitchen and spent it, instead, 
in the open air with the children. This 
was a decided gain to thé three of us, and 
my husband and I were none the worse 
for the simpler dessert at the end of our 
dinner. H. M. 

New York. 


Personal Economy 

My first and greatest economy is in buy- § 
ing street suits. I never have a suit that 
is extreme in style, but always get as 
nearly as possible the regulation tailored 
suit. Such a suit when made of really 
good and inconspicuous material can be 
worn three or four seasons without being 
remarkable. In order that my suit may 
be exactly what I want I buy my own 
material and lining and tell my tailor 
just how it is to be made. 

Another precaution which I take is, 
when buying my material, to get a yard 
and a half more than will be used in 
making the suit, so that in case tlie 
skirt gets torn or needs to be altered or 
remodeled there will be@plenty of material 
for new breadths. By making the tailored 
skirt myself I can save about half the ex- 
pense of making the suit. H. M. §. 

Freeport, L. I. 


Save Your Cheese Jars 

I HAVE often wanted to take a smill 
amount of home-made preserved fruit or 
jelly to an invalid friend and been obliged 
to buy a small glass to take it in. Lately 
I have hit upon the plan of saving for’ 
this purpose the jars in which the soft 
varieties of cheese come. Some of them 
are of white china and others are de- 
lightful little glass jars with screw tops. 
Any and all of them wifi hold just the 
right amount of preserved fruit to take 
to an invalid. 

Even when a friend is not ill there is 
no better way to show appreciation of 
some kindness than by presenting her with 
a few of these little individual jars filled 
with preserves of one’s own making. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. R, D. N. 


‘To Replace Hemstitching 

I HAVE often been in despair (as have, 
probably, most women) over the wearing: 
out of the hemstitching on my fine linen 
towels. Long before the linen shows any 
sign of wear the hemstitching will go. 
I used to try to mend it, but generally 
had to end by cutting off the hem, mak- 
ing a new one by machine and using tle 
towel for ordinary hard wear. Then it 
didn’t last long. 

Now I keep for my “ pick-up” work 
little strips of narrow crochet lace such 
as is so much used now in towels. E make 
it very narrow and very simple, so it takes 
little time, and a strip is always ready to 
sew between the hem and body of a fine 
towel when needed. The sewing it in [ 
also do in odd moments in the evening or 
when [I have company. E.R. LL. 

BRookiyn, N. Y. 
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BY AGNES E. ROTHERY 
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HE little deserted farmhouse shown 
in the small picture stood by the 
country road, as so many deserted 
farmhouses do, falling into forlorn decay. 
A typical square country cottage, with 
broken windows cutting its sagging gray 
walls. It had been built in 1756 and 
for many years the simple affairs of 
life had gone on within its modest 
walls. But it had been abandoned and 
ieft to fall into crumbling decay—an eye- 
sore to the community and a burden to 
its owner, who had built himself an ugly 
new structure at the other end of town. 
And then a Man Who Knew came to 
the country village and he saw at a glance 
the possibilities in the tumble-down home- 
stead. Four hundred dollars bought the 
house and four acres of land, the original 
wner explaining that the four hundred 
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RESTORING A FARMHOUSE” @3 


movsoasaansee 








Man Who Knew turned his 
attention to the interior. 

The room which is now the 
dining-room, thirty feet long, 
airy, spacious, was originally 
three small rooms: a kitchen, 
a buttery, and what was called 
a “kitchen bedroom.” The par- 
titions were removed and all 
three of these rooms were 
thrown into one—a large, com- 
fortable gathering-place, made 
homelike by a high green dado 
with an upper wall of cheer- 
ful yellow. The fireplace was 

















opened up and the iron doors 
on the ovens replaced by wooden 
ones with brass handles. The 
large, diamond-paned window and the two 
single ones were all hung with gay chintz 


























The remodeled farmhouse 


dollars was for the land, and the house 
was just thrown in. 

The Man Who Knew studied the 
place carefully and then as carefully set 
to work to restore it to its original dig- 
nity and charm—not an easy task for one 
who realized that suitable restoration 
meant retaining the old-fashioned atmos- 
phere of the place and yet making it 
habitable for a modern family. Now it 
is fresh, dainty, airy, renovated, and 
lean, with wide windows and many 
doors. 

On one side—where the dining-room and 
parlor now face--was an old wing which 
was torn down, and here he built an in- 
expensive covered veranda which also ex- 
tended, uncovered, across the rear. A tiny 
porch was erected over the front door and 
on the other end a wing for the kitchen, 
with a porch in front and a servant’s room 
above, was added. 

The shingles were renewed, the chimney 
painted, and then, when the vines had 
been planted and coaxed into luxuriance, 
the exterior was practically finished. The 
house was not painted except for the white 
trimmings, but was allowed to come to 
that soft grayness which is so beautiful 
and so appropriate for a country cottage. 
On the veranda, which ran outside the 
dining-room and parlor, two large dia- 
mond-paned windows replaced the narrow 
meager ones of other days. Then the 


curtains, and a narrow shelf was built 
over each to hold bits of china. An an- 
tique desk, bought at an auction for three 


‘The farmhouse before alteration 


cover some of the now unused doors. 
This dresser, which holds almost as much 
as a china-closet and is far more original, 
cost only twenty-five dollars. So much for 
the dining-room, which is the chief rendez 
vous of the household and which,,in spite 
of its comfort and spaciousness, still seems 
quaint and in keeping with the simple 
gray cottage. 

The little parlor, originally dubbed the 
“ keepin’ room,” presented an uninviting 
appearance at first. The really beautiful 
wall paneling was covered with hideous 
mud-colored paint which was removed and 
replaced by a creamy white. Andirons, 
found in some cellar, were put in the fire- 
place and a brass kettle, found in no more 


romantic spot than a pigsty, was bur- 
nished and hung upon the crane. On the 


mantel are two curious old glass candle- 
sticks and a sea-shell and always a vase 
of fresh flowers. Splint-bottom chairs, 
with their many coats of paint removed 
by hard labor and their seats brightened 
by red cushions, stand primly against the 
creamy walls. 

What is now the guest-chamber was 
the dining-room once and it is large and 
square. Much thought has gone into its 
restoration. A landscape paper—an ex- 
cellent imitation of an old-fashioned one 
—was found for the walls and on this 




















The airy, spacious, dining-room 


dollars, was placed in one corner of the 
room, and a battered walnut table, re- 
stained, answered well for a 





dining table. As for chairs, 














in an antique shop they would 
have cost twenty dollars 
apiece; but when a Man 
Who Knows roams about 
country towns he finds bar- 
gains in odd places, and these 
substantial leather chairs, 
with their handsome lines 
and well-made leather seats, 
were only two dollars apiece. 
The once sagging floor, re- 
laid, was painted green and 
on it lie rag rugs and braided 
mats, which just suit the 
style of the house. 

As there was no china- 
closet, a piece of furniture re- 
sembling an old English 
dresser was made to fit one 
corner of the room and to 


hang pictures odd and curious. Some of 
these pictures were found in the old clock 
which now stands upon the dining-room 
mantel, another in the top of an antique 
trunk, and the rest were picked up in 
auction-rooms and garrets. The fireplace 
was opened up, painted red, and furnished 
with andirons which the Man Who Knew 
stumbled upon, literally, in the stable. A 
hair trunk, found somewhere bulging with 
yellow-leaved diaries, now has its post of 
honor by the side of the fireplace, where 
it holds the lingerie dresses of visitors. 

Certainly the restoration of this farm- 
house has been a success. The cost of the 
house, its repairs, its land, its furniture, 
everything, was a trifle less than eighteen 
hundred dollars. 

Its old charm is undisturbed and its 
quaintness still holds the affections and 
sets the imagination to wandering through 
many an idle dream of the life that passed 
beneath these low ceilings and within 
these simple walls over a century ago. 
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PYRO Psiccnar’ LAMPS 
Produce a Light 
Brighter Than 

Three Electric Bulbs 
or 45 Candles! 


No smoke, no odor; no wicks 
to trim, no chimneys to clean; 
no work, no worry. 


“rut PYRO 


Fuel 

‘Generates gas through a pat- 
ent burner. This flows into a 
mantle which becomes bril- 
liantly incandescent when a 
match is applied. There's a 
lamp for every use and to suit 
every woman's pocketbook. 


Denatured 
PYRO “xtcoxsr” STOVES 
Mean cooking by gas, no mat- 
ter where you live. 
Special Inducements NOW. 
Write for booklets. 


The Alcohol Utilities Co. 


40 E. 2ist St., New York City 








Denatured 
Alcohol 











MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 





Mennen’s fi... Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 





Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 























Astronomy 
With the Naked Bye 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here isa little book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain 
things about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 
like a novel—only better. 

With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


permanently destroyed, 
guaranteed. Mme. 
Julian’s specific has 
stood the test 38 years. 
Absolutely harmless. 
No electricity, poison, 
pain. Protected by law. 
MME. JULIAN, 128 Sth Ave. 
New York City 








“Home-Making,theNew Profession”’ 


Is a r00-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 


Am, School of Home Economics, 508 W, Gib &t., Chicage, Ii, 
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REMODELED FURS 


BY A. W. WHITNEY 














URS this season are extremely popu- 
F lar in all combinations. Sealskin is 
used with taffeta, chiffon with mole- 
skin, also different kinds of fur together. 

Every girl should know the rudiments 
of making over furs. Never, never, never 
use shears for the cutting! 

All furs should be placed fur side down 
on wood, or, better, on a marble slab. 
Lay the pattern on and hold it in place 
by weights—ilat-irons are useful. ~ Draw 
the outline of the pattern with pencil or 
crayon. Remove pattern. Still holding 
the fur side down, separate as much as 
possible the fur on either side of the 
penciled line. Then cut the skin side 
with a very, very sharp knife. It is well 
to occasionally look at the fur side to see 
how one progresses, remembering that each 
inch represents pennies, often dollars. 

In joining, the seams must be held to- 
gether and overeast with linen thread. 
In piecing, notice’ the direction that the 
fur grows and match the shades, as all 
skins vary. 

When making bands or anything re- 
quiring a lining, sew cotton tape along 
the edge of the fur, place a soft roll of 
cotton underneath, bring the edge over, 
and catch to the skin side with long 
stitches. This gives a thick, furry edge 
and is not so quickly worn. All fur 
should be well shaken and gently batted 
by hand on the wrong side to remove dust. 
Long fur may be freshened by combing 
with a new comb. using first the large 
prongs, then the smaller. Care must be 
taken not to pull out the hair. 

Panel No. 1 shows what one girl evolved 
from a little, insignificant seal muff the 
size of a cocoon. The cloth of her tailor 
suit was used for muff and bag and hat 
crown. This is the way to do it: Re- 
move the lining and turn the muff skin 
side out. Cut with a knife the threads 
joining skins together. Before further 
cutting one should measure the length 
and breadth of the skin and decide on the 
width of bands. Wide bands might not 
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leave sufficient for bag-piece or buttons. 
Cut two bands, allowing one-half inch for 
turning the edges. Next cut the lap for 
the’ bag and the buttons. Cut buttons 
circular with four notches. 

Braid the cloth with the same tone 
soutache and sew together. Overcast the 
fur bands together and sew on to the 


























Using an old seal muff 


cloth at each side. The lining, preferably 
dark silk or satin, should be laid over 


strips of cotton or wool both less in size 
than the cloth. Sew the ends together 
and slip it inside the muff. Now turn 
fur, cloth, and lining wrong side out and 


























An old lynx set remodeled 


hem the lining on to the edges. Turn 
again and the muff is finished. 

Follow the same directions in making 
the fur lapel on the bag, adding a fur 
button on the bag cord. 

An old lynx set of smal! muff and nar- 
row scarf may be transformed as follows: 
When you remove the stuffing you will 
find the muff about twice as deep as when 


round. Make a scant ruffle of black 
moiré, sew doubled on to the wrong side 
of the lining, made as for the cloth muff. 
Sew lining and cotton together, turn and 
hem it into the muff, and hem the sides 
to the ruffles. 

Measure the scarf to see what will be a 
becoming length. Cut out the surplus on 
a diagonal line with the knife and sew 


























What can be made of a shabby coat 


together with the overhand stitch. Make 
a scant double moiré ruffle, sew it in, ani 
line with satin. Buttons of moiré silk 
and a cord are used at the neck. The sur- 
plus fur use for a hat-band. 

Many a fur coat has good parts whicli 
may be used in large pieces at the bot 
tom of coat and as deep collar and cuffs. 
A smaller amount may be utilized as a 
standing fold, with a fold of cloth below 
it, on a deep cape collar. 

Collar and cuffs of any fur add greatly 
to a suit, and fur cuffs are to be much 
worn this season. 








For Embroidery Edges 

[IKE most girls I am interested in 

L embroidery, and while I liked to do 

all the inside embroidery of any 
piece, I always dreaded the buttonhole 
edge. Recently I discovered that a much 
easier way was to work over the edge in 
a satin stitch covering both sides alike 
after padding well. 

Then cut out and go over the edge with 
buttonhole stitch, taking in only about 
far enough to hold well. This gives 
exactly the same effect as buttonhole- 
stitching does, takes less time, and is 
more interesting. 

After finishing a piece of embroidery, 
quite often if it is to be given as a gift 
one does not care to wash it, and it is 
almost impossible to keep a piece with 
much work on it clean. French chalk or 
even powdered common chalk sprinkled 
thickly over the piece, allowed to stay a 
few days and shaken out, will clean the 
piece effectively. CG. PF. 

Corry, PENNSYLVANIA. 


For Cleaning Gloves 

A Catirornia girl who wore white kid 
gloves a great deal gave me her method 
of cleaning them. 

Dip the gloves in gasoline; then put 
on the hands. Have ready an old piece 
of Turkish toweling or some rough ma- 
terial, and rub soiled spots ‘hard. Dip 
again and rub all over; then hang in the 
air to dry. The gloves will turn snowy 
white and will have a new appearance. I 
have used this method for cleaning many 
times, and find that the gloves wear bet- 
ter than when they are sent to the 
cleaners. H. C. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Budding Journalism 

Few young women realize the possi- 
bilities of earning money by doing special 
newspaper work. Interesting and espe- 
cially novel things or incidents, written 
about in an attractive way, are nearly 
always acceptable to the editors of news- 
papers, and well paid for. Mlustrations 
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[Owing to the great accumulation of excellent material already accepted for 
this Department, no further contributions are desired until February Ist.] 


aid in selling such “ stories,” and a kodak 
is most useful. 

Perhaps the traditional history of the 
river flowing through your town has not 
been “written up.” Old settlers or the 
County Historical Soeiety could furnish 
you material, no doubt, which, with a few 
views of the river, would make a good 
“story.” Sketches of women who are 
doing things, of unusual enterprises, of 
odd characters, are usually salable to 
newspapers, as well as illustrated ac- 
counts of big happenings. The possibili- 
ties of this work are almost unlimited. 
A little investigation and practice will 
soon enable one to find out what is want- 
ed, and to get it. M. W. 

Nizes, Onto. 


A Gift Closet for the Sick 

My family have always lived in this 
town so we have a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances, but not much money. 1 
love to remember the sick—not only my 
friends, but father’s and mother’s. Even 
a few flowers cost more than we can often 
afford, so I have found other things that 
help to brighten the days. In my closet 
is a shelf for the children. I am always 
looking for things to put there: paper 
dolls, puzzle pictures, cloth for dolls’ 
dresses, short stories, material for kinder- 
garten work, pipes for soap bubbles, even 
little bags of seeds to feed the birds. 

The other shelf is for older people. I 
watch for pretty little dishes to fill with 


jelly or fruit; stories are put in envelopes 
or tied with ribbon; the tins that spices 
come in are gilded or painted, a kodak 
picture pasted on, and then filled with 
little spice cookies; small boxes are fixed 
up prettily and filled with something. 
Sometimes it is only a bunch of mint; 
sachet bags and bottles of smelling salts 
are always ready to give, and fans with 
quotations written on them. Old men 
often enjoy one, especially if some bright 
quotation is sent with it. 

A dollar invested after Christmas will 
buy so much. A dozen bulbs make nice 
winter gifts. Mother always starts slips 
to give. A clay pipe given to an old man, 
the bow] filled with bright sayings and 
matches wrapped in jokes, gives much 
pleasure. Then I have some loan things— 
pictures, books, a bed tray with legs, and 
hospital gowns. If one takes a day now 
and then to prepare things they are al- 
ways ready, and how happy it makes 
people! i 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


Giving One’s ‘Time 

Our minister had preached a very able 
sermon on “Giving to the Church.” He 
told us that often when we could not give 
of our money we could give of our time. 

This impressed my girl friend and my- 
self because we had no money but what 
was given us, as we were only school- 
girls. We wondered if we couldn’t give 
of our time. That very afternoon at 


junior meeting we heard some one ask 
our minister’s wife to come out to some 
committee meeting next day, but she said 
she couldn’t leave her babies. We offered 
our services, and they were gladly ac- 
cepted. 

Now when we are well started giving 
of our time we wonder that the thought 
hadn’t come to us before to help in this 
way. We find the missionary society 
ladies are greatly relieved to have us col- 
lect their money and the flower committee 
to have us help decorate. We feel we are 
contributing to the support of our church 
by our help. M. R. 

Boone, Iowa. 


Two College Problems 

THE experience of a year at college en- 
titles me to join the ranks of those who 
offer suggestions to girls just going. I 
make my début with the solution of two 
problems. 

My light dresses, hanging close, were 
crushed, and sweeping day they acquired 
a generous but superfluous ‘layer of dust. 
Finally, I settled my difficulty by shroud- 
ing each in a muslin bag, large enough to 
hang loosely over the gown and catch the 
dust in its protecting folds. One of these 
bags is easily made in half an hour, fo! 
forty-five cents, of three yards of muslin. 
Two widths, each a yard and a half long. 
are sewed together along the selvedges. 
The sides -of the rectangle thus formed 
are overlapped, and the bag is stitched 
along top and bottom—an opening being 
left at the top through which to slip the 
hook of the hanger. 

As for suggestion two: 

Little bags of lavender in the compart- 
ments of trunks that must stand locked 
for any length of time sweeten wonder- 
fully the air that is so apt to be musty. 
If trunk linings are slightly scented in 
this way, dresses and underwear, packed 
afterward are more daintily fragrant at 
the end of their journey than when one 
folds the sachets among the garments 
themselves. M. W. B. 

Brienton, New York. 
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T one of those exclusive little New 
York shops just off Fifth Avenue 
there are on exhibition some of the 
most. charming maternity gowns for house is very 


wear with a number 
of smart maternity 
street dresses, eve- 
ning gowns, and 
wraps. 

The evening gowns 
are fashioned of soft 
satins trimmed with 
the deep draped 
tichus of chiffon so 
much in vogue this 
season. Tailored 
street dresses of 
serge are made with 
many decidedly 
novel ideas for the 
arrangement of ful- 
ness, and charming- 
iy feminine-looking 
house dresses are 
shown in a number 
of new styles. Long 
coats of fur, velvet, 
or heavy worsted 
for afternoon or eve- 
ning wear are fin- 
ished with the deep 
collar and extreme- 
ly wide revers that 
are characteristic of 
the present season. 
The absolute  cor- 


rectness of detail of these gowns could 
not fail to awaken enthusiasm in the heart 


of most women. 


One quaintly beruffled negligée, evident- 
ly inspired by portraits of Dolly Madi- 
son, should prove more than becoming to 
women of the present day who wear their 
hair parted softly and arranged low in 
the neck, as fashion dictates. 
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Breakfast jacket of blue si 


sleeve. 


broadcloth. 
The ma- 


terial used is white chiffon embroidered 
in pink rosebuds and green leaves over 


pink satin. 


A deep fichu of the chiffon 
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This fichu is trimmed at 
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the lower edge with a three-inch band of 
pink chiffon quilling—a trimming that 
popular this 


season. Several 
bands of this 
quilling, made by 


gathering a piece of 
chiffon at each edge, 
finish the skirt 
about the bottom. 

A novel street 
dress of blue serge, 
seen at the same 
shop, is cut in one 
piece from shoulder 
to hem, and the en- 
tire bodice and skirt 
are laid in two-inch 
pleats, each with a 
hook and eye at the 
waist-line to hold 
the tuck in place. 
The dress can be re- 
fitted from time to 
time by merely mov- 
ing the eye. The 
hook need not be 
touched. 

In the lower left- 
hand corner is 
shown an attractive 
maternity gown for 
evening wear. This 
is fashioned of satin 
in the new shade 
called old-blue. A 


bolero of silver all-over lace embroidered 
in silver bugles is cut with the peasant 
This bolero hangs free to the 
girdle and-is trimmed with a band of 
silver bugle embroidery. 

The full-length maternity coat shown 
on the right is developed in taupe-gray 


The deep round collar with 
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searf end is lined with cerise or purple 


Evening gown of gray chiffon over blue; cloak of broadcloth 


reaching to the waist-line at the back 
drops across the bust, crosses in front, 
and ties in the back with long round 


satin. 





The scarf is worn either as il- 
lustrated or is draped across the front 
and thrown over the right shoulder. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


pattern are so sim- 
ple that it may be 
used with almost 
any style of trimming, 


also, for a more elab- 


orate dress. 











SIMPLE MORNING DRESS No. 543 





Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 25 cents each 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 



















































SLIP-ON MORNING DRESS No. 551 





Te? any reader of HARPER'S BAZAR who will send us one new sub- 
scription costing $1.25,we will send FREE, by return mail, the three beau- 
tiful BAZAR patterns illustrated here. The value of these is 65 cents. If 
other BAZAR patterns are preferred to these, send for our Pattern Cata- 


logue, and select any patterns you like amounting to 65 cents. 


Here 


is a good opportunity to give a friend a welcome Christmas present 
and at the same time get three beautiful patterns for yourself without cost. 


Above is shown 
a practical working 
dress for the house- 
wife — No. 543. 

The lines of the 





The slip-on dress 
No. 551 is suitable 


for mornings or for 


a home afternoon 


dress. 


The little girl's 


frock may be abso- 


lutely simple or 


adorned with dainty 


SMALL GIRL’S FROCK. Cut Pattern No. 669 


Sizes, 1, 2, and 4 years. Price, 15 cents. 
FILL OUT THE ATTACHED COUPON TO-DAY 


HARPER #& BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York: 
Please find enclosed $1.25, for which 


send the BAZAR for one year to 





(size. . 


Send the three FREE patterns 


hand embroidery. 
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Digestive Value of 
LIEBIG 


in Modern Cooking 


Because Liebig is so rich in nitro- § 
gen, the element of which the body # 
is mainly built up, it has the re- % 
markable quality of enabling the & 
system to extract infinitely greater 
nourishment from other foods. 


Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef & 
when taken with meals in soups, § 
or in sauces or cooked in various 
dishes, aids enormously in the di- 
gestion of other foods. 

Many foods, such as fresh bread, 
biscuits, griddle cakes, porridge, po- 
tatoes, some shell fish, certain meats, 
etc., tax the digestion when taken #% 
alone, but when Liebig is taken with # 
them or added to them, they digest @ 
so easily and completely that their # 
nourishing value is vastly increased. 
= We will present housekeepers with 
* our book, ‘‘ Home Cooking,” by Mrs. 

S. T. Rorer, containing nearly 100 
recipes for easily made and econom- 
ical dishes. Insist on the genuine 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF |; 


with blue signature across the label. 


Beautiful Rogers’ 
Silverware 

Send us the metal cap from 
a Liebig jar and 1o cts. for a 
tea or bouillon spoon. Send 
one cap and 20 cts. for table 
spoon orfork. Address Dept.A. 

CorNnEILLE Davin & Co., 
9 No. Moore St., New York. 
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Do you embroider ? 
We offer you a set 


of designs FREE 


The set of patterns No. 8 contains: 


A Wallachian embroidery design for 
a waist. 

An oval table-center in conven- 
tional design. 

A towel border in the popular 
“guest ’’ size. 

A round table-center and plate 
doily in violet and ribbon pattern. 

A large doily with a design of 
cherries. 

A Dutch collar with tab or jabot to 
match. 

Another collar. 

A pocket design. 

A butterfly bow. 

A design suitable for chemise, night- 
gown and corset-cover. 

2 scallop borders. 

2 entire alphabets, and 

Over 3 dozen separate ornaments. 


With these perforated patterns 
we will send embroidery stamping 
material for transferring them to 
your material, an embroidery hoop, 
a book of instructions in various 
kinds of embroidery and several 
skeins of embroidery cotton in 
colors. 


All we ask you to do is 
to send us the name of a 
new subscriber for the 
BAZAR—and one dollar 
and a quarter (Canadian 
or foreign postage extra), 
and we will send you this 
embroidery outfit FREE. 

(3 Have you entered your name 
in the HARPER’S BAZAR great 
$1200 Prize Embroidery Contest ? 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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ATTERN No. 558 is an easily made 

and most comfortable morning- gown. 

It can be made to open in the back 
or with the back in one piece to slip over 
the head. In the latter case the front 
must have real buttonholes and button 
on to the shoulder-pieces of a different 
material. The main part of the gown 
should be cut, if possible, from a material 
forty-five inches wide and it will take four 




















No. 1. To cut the striped parts 
yards. Anything narrower will make it 
necessary to piece across the bottom of the 
sleeve, covering the seam with trimming. 
The material must be folded lengthwise 
in the middle. The front of the gown is 
laid with its straight edge (with the three 
small perforations) on the fold. If the 
gown is to slip over the head (not open 
in the back) the back piece must be turned 
over at the line of seam perforations on 


— 





at 





the back it may be fitted at the waist- 
line, but if intended to slip over the head 
must be left quite loose. The belt is 
fastened only at the right side and is but- 
toned at the left side. 

Pattern No. 417 is the skirt and No. 
232 the coat of a new street suit. It can 
be made up in a rough woolen material 
(as in the picture) or broadcloth. In 
fact, any kind of cloth is appropriate for 
these “tailor-made” suits. If a rough 
mixed material is used it will be from 
forty-four to forty-eight inches wide, and 
the whole suit will require five yards. This 
kind of material has usually no “ up and 
down,” so the pieces of the pattern can be 
turned either way. Lay them on the ma- 
terial as in diagram No. 3, cutting two 
pieces at once except where a straight side 
is laid on the fold. A group of three 
small perforations indicates that the edge 
is to be laid on a lengthwise fold. 

If the suit is to be made of broadcloth 
the arrangement of the pieces of the pat- 
tern must be quite different. They must 
all be turned one way and diagram No. 4 
shows how they are to be laid on. 

The skirt fastens at the left side of the 
front and its back is cut in one piece on 
the fold. In the fronts the straight line 
of the material is shown by the line of 
large round perforations indicating the 
center of the front. The right side is cut 
exactly like the pattern. The-left side is 


sewing on the facing turn the two rigiit 
sides together, stitch the seam, turn in- 
side out, baste the edge carefully, stitc|, 
on the outside one-quarter inch from edg», 
and press very flat. One collar piece 
should be stitched to the neck of the cout 
and the upper edge of the revers and the 
other collar piece to the front facing. The 
two collar pieces are stitched together in 
the same way as the front of the faciny. 
Before turning the seams of these facings 
baste a lining of canvas to the coat and 
collar near enough to the seam to be 
caught by the second (outside) stitchiny. 

In the collar the canvas facing shou) | 
be tacked firmly to the under piece of the 
cloth. This tacking may be done wit!) 
silk or thread to match and with row after 
row of sewing the length of the collar, 
taking small stitches on the cloth side. 

When all this stitching is done, baste the 
two pieces of cloth, with canvas between, 
near the ‘inner edge of the facing so that it 
is ready to have the lining hemmed to it 

Baste a piece of canvas under the top 
part of each front around the armhole. 
reaching to the side seam, but cut of 
above the bust. Turn in the edges of the 
pockets, line them with satin, and baste 
them to the coat fronts by perforations. 
Stitch across the top of the pockets before 
basting them to the coat and stitch aroun 
the sides and bottom through the coat one- 
quarter inch from the edge. 





Front of skirt 
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No. 3. To cut the tailored 


its straight edge. The fold of paper thus 
made is laid on the fold of material. If, 
however, the gown is to open in the back 
the middle back line of the pattern may 
be laid on the two selvages of the ma- 
terial. In this case the full size of the 
pattern is cut, the extra width being 
needed for the seam and the turn-over of 
the opening. 

Cut all the notches carefully and baste 
together the side seams. At the shoulders 
the front and back are only basted to- 
gether between the two obtuse angles on 
the back piece. Pin them together by the 


suit most economically from material forty-four inches wide 


cut off at the center of the front. The 
oval perforations mark how far the right 
side laps over the left. Mark with colored 
thread or with chalk all perforations (ex- 
cept those showing directions) and cut all 
notches. Baste the darts in both front 
and back pieces and baste the side seams 
and the lap-over of the two fronts. Fit 
the skirt around the hips by the darts 
and seams, stitch, put on belt and hooks 
and eyes to fasten the front opening. The 
edge of the right front should be stitched 
like a hem and the hem on the bottom 
of the skirt also should be stitched.. All 


When basting the sleeves into the arm- 
hole hold the sleeve toward you, and 
across the top be sure to baste any ful- 
ness evenly. Line the bottom of the sleeve 
with canvas reaching up three and a half 
inches from the bottom. Make a satin 
lining for the coat, cutting it by the coat 
pattern, but only reaching to the front 
facing. Baste, stitch, and press all the 
seams. Baste the lining to the coat down 
the middle of the back, tack it at the 
seams, and hem all around. Make the 
sleeve linings and fit them into the sleeves 
leaving them an inch longer at the top. 
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Front of coat 





Back of coal 
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No. 4. 


single notch cut in each and baste care- 
fully. Beyond the angles the pieces sepa- 
rate for the inserted triangles of contrast- 
ing material. 

If the gown is made of a plain color 
these pieces should be of black and white 
striped silk or something similar. But if 
the gown is striped or pleated a plain 
satin will look best. The belt is also 
made of this contrasting material. If 
the silk is twenty-two or twenty-three 
inches wide one-half a yard will cut alk 
the pieces. Lay them on as shown in 
diagram No. 1, the small perforations on 
a lengthwise thread of the material. If 
the silk is narrower it will take more 
and the belt will have to be pieced. 

The yoke and undersleeves should be 
made of white cotton embroidery or simple 
lace. If the gown is a slip-on the yoke 
must be separate and fastened with in- 
visible hooks and eyes at the front, shoul- 
ders, and back. In any case it and the 
sleeves should be lightly tacked in so that 
they can be easily detached and washed. 
The yoke, collar, and undersleeves will 
take five-eighths of a yard of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. The pattern 
must be laid on as in diagram No. 2. 

The gown has three one-and-one-quarter- 
inch tucks around the skirt. If open in 


the seams and the hem must be pressed 
very flat, the seams being opened. 

The pieces of the coat are fitted in with 
those of the skirt in the diagrams, show- 
ing where they are to be cut. When the 
coat is all cut out and everything marked, 
baste the darts in the fronts and all 
seams by notches. Fit the coat and then 














No. 2. ‘To cut the yoke and sleeves 


stitch up the seams. Press them open, 
cutting notches where it is necessary to 


With broadcloth or other material with a nap the pieces must all turn one way 


Hem this top around the armhole, being 
very careful to leave it slack enough not 
to pull when the coat is put on or off. 
It is easier to do this if you baste the 
lining and sleeve together about an inch 
or two below the top. This will hold the 
lining securely in place while you pin the 
fulness and sew it neatly. 

In making a tailored suit like this the 
pressing is a most important part of the 
work. Nothing so makes or mars the ef- 
fect. The best way to do it is to put a 
piece of wet muslin between the iron and 
the wrong side of the cloth, holding the 
iron (a hot one) in one place ~ntil the 
muslia is dry. The iron should not be 
pushed back and forward; it should be held 
firmly in one place, then moved to another. 

In pressing the sleeves, turn them in- 
side out and slip inside a round stick 
on which to lay the seam while pressing. 
A piece of shade-roller, curtain-pole, or an 
old broom handle is the best thing to use. 
only be sure that it is not varnished. If 
it is, wrap it carefully in thick muslin 
or paper or the heat of the iron will make 
the varnish stick to the cloth. 

Lay the gathers at the top of the 
stitched-in sleeve flat on the edge of the 
ironing-board and press them as flat as 
possible before putting in the lining. 
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THE BAZAR’S PATTERNS 
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MORNING OR gga DRESS. 

attern No. 558. 

mall, medium, and large. 

equires 4 yards of 44-inch material, 
rds for trimming. 


Price, 20 cents. 
with 


HIS page shows patterns which will 
fill many of the needs of the aver- 
age woman. A street suit, correct 


























LOOSE ome FoR A YOUNG OR OLDER 
OMAN. Pattern No. 233. 
Since —¥ medium, and large. 
Requires '4$ yards of 27-inch material. 
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SLIP-ON DRESS OR WRAPPER. 
Pattern No. 716. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 20 cents. 
Requires 8 yards of 27-inch material. 


for winter or spring, a tailored shirt- 
waist, pretty house dresses for young 
women and old, a coat for the older 


PLAIN TAILORED SHIRTWAIST. 
Pa’ No. 339. 


Sizes, small, “rm and large. 
ice, cents. 
Quantity of mai required, 3 


yards 
36 inches wide, or 4 ~F - 27 inches wide. 


women, and a wrapper—these are 
what women want. All are here. 

The coat No. 233 is one which 
will be found equally good for 
young and old women. It may 
be made in cloth with velvet trim- 
mings for winter or in taffeta or 
satin for spring, with lace or braid 
on the collar and cuffs. Just the 
same model cut longer—merely by extend- 
ing the same lines—will do for a young 
woman’s evening cloak. 





DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. No. 232. 
Requires yards of 4: "a material. 
TAILORED SKI No. 417 
Requires 24 yards 44 8 wide 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cts. each. 


The tailored shirtwaist is again to be 


very much worn. No. 339 is the latest 
mode] for it. 


DRESS es So ELDERLY WOMAN 


large. Price, 2 cents. 
uires 7 yards of 27-inch material. 







































“Why! I's Baker's Cocoa; that’s good” 


Pure, delicious, health- 
ful, it is the ideal food 
beverage. Old and 
young, weak and strong, 
all delight in its delicate 
flavor and aroma and 
benefit by its health- 
giving qualities. 





Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


Trade-mark on Every 
Package. 

53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America. 











Handsomely /ilustrated Booklet of 
Choice Recipes Sent Free on Request 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 

















Underwears come and under- 

wears go but “JAEGER” 
goes on for ever! If you 
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You Can Weigh 
What 
/You Should Weigh 


You can, I knew it, because 
I have reduced 25,000 women 
and have built up as many 
more — scientifically, natu- 
rally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms; 
I can build up your vitality— 
S at the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; can teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ailments 
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[Owing to the great accumulation of caxcellent material already accepted for this Department, no further contributions 


are desired until February 1st.) 


Putting Away the Toys 


Y JE have a most successful way of 
picking up toys in our nursery. 
Of course everything is out of 
place at the close of day, so we put the 
things in the center of the room on a rug. 
Then one child is blindfolded and the 
other children put away one toy. The 
blindfold is then removed and the little 
one tries to guess which toy is missing. 
This is one of our happiest times. The 
children Jove to put their playthings away 
and their wits are sharpened at the same 
time. H. H. H. 
RockForD, ILLINOIS. 


Curing the Gum Habit 

My little girl became an inveterate gum- 
chewer and I was distracted as to how 
to break this disgusting habit. 

I explained in detail the hygienic side, 
but seemingly to no avail. Finally I made 
her sit fifteen minutes before a glass and 
‘watch her facial contortions every time 
I caught her chewing. Two weeks have 
passed and | have not noticed any gum- 
chewing around nor found any “ cuds” 
of gum under the table or on the bedposts. 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. H.W. H. 


Feeding a Convalescent 

WHEN my small son was convalescing 
from a recent illness the doctor ordered 
hot gruels, broths, ete., and I realized 
that it would require some finesse to get 
him to take them. 

So after I had prepared the little dishes 
for the tray I rolled paper into cones and 
stood one up over each little cup. Then 
I pinned a penny flag on to one cone and, 
lo! I had Company “D” in camp and’ 
sonny and I went visiting. 

We stopped first at the captain’s tent 
(where the flag was) and he partook of 
the treat offered. Then he went gaily 
from tent to tent, eagerly lifting up the 
paper cones to see what was beneath. 

The next day I made a log cabin out of 
toasted bread strips piled log cabin fash- 
ion. It enclosed a cup of beef tea, which 
he drank because it was presented in a 
way that appealed to his imagination. 

We played soda fountain and he paid 
for his hot drinks with toy money, and 
thus I accomplished my purpose without 
friction. E. O. C. 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


As Others See It 

Every two or three weeks I approach 
my house from the unusual side and make 
a note of the effect of porch, windows, and 
the curtains. Then I try to go into the 
house as a stranger. Pictures which have 
become so familiar that they were a part 
of the wall I see the need of changing 
and so I see things all through the house. 

I think, more than anything else, I find 
the rooms overcrowded and fussy and 
something can be banished. Of course I 
can’t always do these things at the time, 
but I make a note of them. This has 
worked so well with my house that I am 
trying it with myself. When dressed for 
street or house I step to the glass and 
say, “ Let me present you to Mrs. a 
and try to look at myself as a stranger 





and I see many things to improve. It is 
a good thing to “see ourselves as others 
see us.” E. B. 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


A Christmas Table for Children 

Last Christmas I had a very pretty 
table with little cost and trouble for my 
boy’s Christmas party. There were strings 
of snowy-white popcorn which hung from 
the chandelier and spread out on the 
table, the lengths hanging down between 
the plates. ‘Two widths of white crépe 
paper, with sprays of holly scattered over 
it, crossed in the middle of the table. 

Right in the center of the table stood 
a little Santa Claus on a small box raised 
up six inches and covered over with a 
piece of the paper. His robe and painted 
cap of holly-red being finished off, as 
usual, with snow-white fur, he earried 
an armful of Christmas greens and with 
the other hand held four searlet reins 


that were attached to as many toy rein- 
deer procured from a toy-shop. 

Santa’s platform was encircled with 
snowballs the same in number as there 
were guests, and each of these enclosed a 
small gift in the center which was first 
wrapped securely in tissue-paper. If you 
could only have heard the squeals of de- 
light that greeted this charming Christ- 
mas scene when those children saw it you 
would surely want to follow my example. 

All the popcorn was made to sparkle 
very brilliantly and in a very simple way. 
After the popcorn was strung a fine brush 
was dipped in a sticky syrup and rapidly 
passed over the corn. As fast as this was 
done another person sifted over it ground 
rock-eandy. Very little of the candy was 
necessary and this popcorn was especially 
good to eat. The popcorn-balls that were 
used were also coated in the same manner 
and made to look very attractive. M. R. 

MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


Our Experience as Farmers 

Five years after we were married my 
husband lost his position in the city. 
Three months later an aunt died, leaving 
us a small place in the country. 

It was “ Hobson’s choice” and we took 
possession at once. It was the wisest 
move of our lives. We had a large gar- 
den and some two acres set out with 
asparagus, strawberries, and blackberries, 
and I kept hens. We had a ready market 
for everything among our old friends. 

It was new business, but we were not 
afraid to ask advice, and we had one or 
two of the best agricultural papers. We 
made mistakes at first, but we never made 
the same mistake twice. We did not make 
a fortune in one year or five, but we have 
had a good comfortable living and saved 
something besides. Best of all, we have 
gained in health steadily and been far 
happier than in the city. There my hus- 
band left home early in the morning and 
did not return until night. Our lives 
were spent apart, so to speak. Now we 
work together, for there is much that the 
children and I can do out-of-doors. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTs. K. G. 


A Novel Way to Rest 

Ir seemed imperative for a certain mem- 
ber of the family to rest an hour after 
the noon meal each day. ‘The weather 
had grown mild, and to draw the shades 
so as to exclude the light kept out the 
air also, so the siesta lost much of its 
refreshing quality. 

A thick pad of absorbent gauze some 
eight inches long and four inches wide 
was finished with an elastic band just 
tight enough to hold the pad securely. 
This was slipped in place over the eyes. 

Days when eyes burned or ached a com- 
press wet with cool salt and water was 
placed under the pad, and eyes and nerves 
were soothed at the same time. By the 
last-named means the eyes were strength- 
ened, and the crow’s feet indicative of eye 
strain were ironed out. 


LAWRENCE, NEw YorK. G. E. M. 


The Arguing Age 

As each child in my home reached a cer- 
tain age, it seemed to enter upon a period 
of arguing. There was not the prompt 
and unquestioning obedience of yore, but 
each “aust needs express his or her in- 
dividuality and dawning independence by 
arguing every point that arose. 

The younger ones soon learned the habit, 
and the days were transformed into one 
long session of useless and exasperating 
explanations and adjustments. I was 
anxious to do the best for all concerned, 
but I began to realize that my own 
nerves were being worn to a frazzle; the 
children were acquiring the habit of 
wrangling, and no one was being benefited 
in the least. I determined to stop it, and 
this is how I did it: 

First, I was careful never to give a 
command if a request would serve as well. 
Second, I never gave a direction without 
first being certain that it was given to 
the right child, and was entirely just in 


every particular. Then I exacted imme- 
diate and unquestioning obedience. 

How did I do it? Simply by sending 
the child to its own room if it began to 
argue, and requiring it to remain there 
until it could come and apologize for the 
disrespect shown, and promise in future 
to proceed to obey directions. 

For a few times this mode of procedure 
was the cause of unpleasant situations. 
John was two hours late for school, and 
was obliged to go with a frank note of 
excuse. Susan preferred to go without 
her supper one night, but awoke next 
morning in a singularly angelic frame of 
mind. When the children became con- 
vineed that “mother meant it,” the bat- 
tle was won and arguing ended. 

E. G. W. 

CaNnTON, NEw York. 


In the Laundry 

A YEAR ago I made a discovery that has 
greatly simplified the dreaded washday. 

Cut up a half-bar of good soap, and boil 
till melted; while boiling hot take away 
into a room where there is no fire, and 
pour a full cup of gasoline into the hot 
soap. If properly done the mixture will 
foam like mad; if it does not foam im- 
mediately stir rapidly. Add this foaming 
mixture to a tub full of soft warm water, 
and soak clothes in it for a half hour. 
Stir each piece well as it is put to soak. 
After soaking a half hour rub lightly, 
rinse etwice, and blue. 

Many people are afraid to use gasoline, 
having used it in wash-boiler, and having 
had it explode. If the directions here are 
carefully followed there is absolutely no 
danger of an explosion. Gasoline and 
soap will remove stains that gasoline 
alone will not move. F. L. 

SEAFORTH, ONTARIO. 


For Stormy Days 

To amuse children of almost any age 
I keep a hat-box of large size in which 
are put discarded shirtwaists, neckwear, 
out-of-date hats, flowers or feathers, rib- 
bons, a paper of pins, pretty calendars, or 
any small knicknack no longer saved for 
ornament. The waists are first washed 
and the trimming taken from the hats. 
Pinning on the trimming takes some time 
and develops considerable taste. A long 
skirt is loaned to play with and the girls 
play “grown-up” milliner or store. The 
box is never to be opened when the chil- 
dren can play out-of-doors, and when 
they are through with it the box is to 
be neatly packed and not opened until an- 
other stormy day. 

The box is a constant surprise, because 
articles are added when past use and those 
soiled or torn are taken out. A. C. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Miniature Garden 

Last fall I made a miniature garden 
which was an extremely pretty winter 
decoration for my sitting-room. I*had the 
tinner make me a shallow tin pan four 
feet long and three feet wide. Then with 
a fine, pointed*brad-awl I punched a num- 
ber of tiny small. holes all over the bottom 
of the pan. This perforation is essential, 
drainage being as necessary to a garden 
as in a flower-pot. Next, four large corks 
were affixed to the under side of the pan 
to form legs and assured the constant 
circulation of air under the “ garden.” 

Then from a friend was procured a 
quantity of fine mold; and having first 
sketched out on paper a plan showing 
paths, lawn, flower - beds, rockery, lake, 
ete., I proceeded to lay down the mold in 
the spots appointed to bear blossoms and 
grass, carefully “ squaring” the beds with 
a piece of cardboard to insure regularity 
of design. For the lawn the very finest 
seed was used, care being observed that 
none of it fell elsewhere. Some ingenuity 
was required for the furnishing of the 
flower-bed, but the garden being made in 
the fal! I searched the woods and Nature 
was rich in miniatures of this description. 
There is a tiny specimen of lobelia, an 
inch-high forget-me-not, the wild pansy, 
the English daisy, and the brilliant blue 


robin’s eye. All these delightful blossoms 
were carefully extracted from their native 
soil and transferred to my Lilliputian 


flower-bed. Those who have not been so 
fortunate as to have access to the wooils 
might fall back on seeds and the many 
tiny varieties of ferns that can be pur- 
chased very cheaply of almost any florist, 

Having arranged for the floral beauties 
on the little landscape, I turned my at- 
tention in another direction. Fine grave! 
formed the paths, which were very irregu- 
lar in their windings. 

Next came the rockery, scraps of glazed 
clinker serving the purpose admirably, 


and among the crevices tiny roots of 
maidenhair were inserted. The lake was 
my next consideration. A small oval 


piece of looking-glass made a capital sub- 
stitute for water, and dwarf ferns, grown 
from ordinary date stones, were planted 
around it. I stood the pan on a bamboo 
table in a bay window with windows near 
the southeast corner of the room and a 
window in the west also, for light on all 
sides induces symmetrical growth of tle 
plants. My garden, constructed at almost 
no cost, provided all winter beauty and 
pleasure and repaid me many times over 
for the trouble. M. R. 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


Butter for Bruises 

THE very best remedy I have ever 
found for a bruise is butter. Whenever 
one of the children has a fall or knock of 
any kind, I immediately apply butter. 
This relieves the pain, prevents swelling, 
and keeps the hurt place from turning 
black and blue. It is a very simple salve, 
and one that is always in the house. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLAHAMA. R. B. 


‘To Amuse the Children 

1 wisn to tell the mothérs how I kept 
my little girl and boy amused. We had 
no nursery, so in the kitchen where I hai 
plenty of blank wall I tacked for each 
child a fresh piece of white table oilcloth, 
about four by four, tightly to the wall 
Then, as they were not old enough to be 
trusted with scissors, I eut pictures from 
the papers, magazines, seed-books, ani 
many other things. I made some paste, 
and taught them how to arrange different 
pictures. 

When they were tired of one kind, the 
oileloth could be washed off and they 
could begin again. Sometimes they would 
color the plain pictures. As they grew 
older I allowed each to have dull-pointe: 
shears, and I was surprised at the amount 
of pleasure they received from their work. 
On Sunday they would paste a church on 
their wall and see how many people they 
could get to go to church. 

A little basket for pictures and one for 


waste paper was provided each. The) 
find fun to-day at it. I would advise 
other mothers to try this plan. 

M. M. H. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Her Gift-box 

OnE Christmas left on my hands a num- 
ber of presents bought for friends in hasty 
moments, and with ‘which I had become 
dissatistied before the holiday season ar- 
rived. Then and there I determined never 
again to buy any gifts in ill-advised ani 
hurried shopping tours just before Christ- 
mas, when wares are high and shop- 
crowded, not only with people, but wit! 
articles which I could not think of pur- 
chasing under different circumstances. 

To help me carry out my resolution | 
inaugurated a gift-box in my household, 
and have derived great satisfaction from it. 

During the year I secure my presents— 
usually having in mind some one fo! 
whom each purchase is intended, althoug!) 
I have bought many articles on their 
merits—and put them away in my box. 
kept for that purpose, knowing that there 
was somebody who would appreciate them. 

In the same receptacle I keep ecards ani! 
dainty boxes, also ribbons and tissu: 
paper for wrapping and tying gifts. When 
a birthday arrives, or a little stranger i- 
welcomed in the home of a friend, or 4 
gift is desired for any occasion, there i- 
no hurrying or worrying, for my box i- 
reasonably certain to reveal something 
suitable for my purpose—something wit! 
which I myself am satisfied—all ready to 
send with a loving message. 

Last Christmas I sent betweens,thirty- 
five and forty presents, and had real dii- 
ficulty in choosing but one. 

Try my pian, and you will find giving 
a greater pleasure than ever before. 

Avrora, [LLINOTS. A. F. B. 
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The Crisis in Great Britain 

\ the one short month since this de- 

partment was prepared for the Bazar 

the entire situation in Great Britain 
as regards woman suffrage has been com- 
pletely and most unexpectedly changed. 
it looks now as if the victory which was 
thought so close at hand might be very 
far in the future, and there is great 
sympathy among suffragists everywhere 
for those brave women who have struggled 
so long and endured so much. The de- 
mand of the English associations always 
has been for the franchise on the same 
terms as granted to men, not all of whom 
can vote, as they have known this would 
be all they could possibly hope for. More 
than a year ago, it will be remembered, 
sixty members of the House of Commons 
from all political parties, who were favor- 
able to woman suffrage, realizing that it 
would be impossible to secure even this 
measure of justice, framed what is known 
as the Conciliation Bill. This would 
enfranchise all women householders—that 
is, all who pay any “ rates,” which would 
include so little as the rent for a single 
room, 

This bill was accepted by the suffrage 
associations because they were convinced 
that at present it was the only bill which 
could pass; it would enfranchise a million 
women, over eighty per cent. of them 
salary or wage-earners—a class that most 
needed it; and it would at least recognize 
the principle that sex should not dis- 
qualify. It has been told on this page 
what large majorities it received in the 
House of Commons in 1910 and again in 
1911 and how both times Prime-Minister 
Asquith, who represents the government, 
refused to allow the last reading, and all 
the hard work for it came to nothing. 

The principal reason for this bill had 
been to eall a halt of the so-called “* mili- 
tant” methods of that immense body of 
women enrolled under the banner of Mrs. 
Pankhurst. These had reached such pro- 
portions that seven hundred kad served 
terms in prison and through the treat- 
ment there and the brutality of the police 
two had died—one of them Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s sister. After the second refusal 
of the government to let the Conciliation 
Bill pass, the women planned even more 
desperate measures, and the members of 
Mr. Asquith’s own party insisted that he 
should give some assurance which would 
prevent the heartrending scenes of the 
past. 

Finally he gave his pledge and the 
pledge of his Ministry that at the next 
session of Parliament full facilities should 
be allowed for the bill: As this would 
include the final reading and vote, and 
the women felt sure of carrying it, orders 
were given that all “militant” action 
should cease, and so perfect is Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s authority that for nearly two 
years there was not the slightest hostile 
demonstration. The Parliament assembled 
last August and the weeks went by with- 
out any chance for the bill until at last 
the women were told that this probably 
would not come before next March. Still 
they waited patiently, feeling that the 
victory was deferred only a few months 
longer and Mrs. Pankhu.st came to the 
United States for an extended lecture tour. 

Such was the situation when like a 
stroke of lightning came the announce- 
ment from Premier Asquith that the gov- 
ernment itself proposed to introduce a 
manhood-suffrage bill which would give 
a vote to every man in the United King- 
dom, but none to any woman! There had 
been no request whatever from the dis- 
franchised men, many of whom belong to 
the distinctly undesirable classes, and 
there had been no general demand from 
the public. Petitions for the enfranchise- 
ment of women had been sent in signed 
literally by millions of names, and it is 
said that at the present time a million 
women there are working for the suffrage 
and yet the government proposes a man- 
hood-suffrage bill! The Prime Minister 
graciously said that if the House of Com- 
mons wished to amend the bill by in- 
cluding women it would have an oppor- 
aaa but he knew this could not be 
one, 
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can vote and this new bill would add 
probably two or three million more. To 
bring in all women would more than 
double the number, as they exceed men 
in the entire country and this immense 
increase would not be considered; nor is 
it likely that the addition of even the 
one million who would be enfranchised 
by the Conciliation Bill would be allowed. 
And this is the intolerable situation which 
the women of Great Britain are now 
facing after half a century of continuous 
effort for a voice in their government. 


Will Irishwomen Vote? 

A very peculiar phase of this move- 
ment across the water has suddenly de- 
veloped in Ireland. A definite promise 
made by the Liberal party at the last 
election was that if they won they would 
grant home rule to Ireland, which for 
generations it has been demanding. 
Through the years concessions have been 
made and the Irish have now their own 
municipal and rural government, but they 
want their own Parliament, which would 
correspond to a State Legislature in our 
country. In 1898 women were granted 
the suffrage for these city and rural 
councils and they have exercised it ever 
since. 

A bill for home rule is now being pre- 
pared in the House of Commons, and 
the Irish suffrage associations are inquir- 
ing if it is to include women. “ Who 
are to be the voters to elect this Parlia- 
ment?” they ask. If they are to be the 
same as are now on the local registers, 
then we will have to be included, as our 
names are there. If it is to be universal 
suffrage, then we demand that our rights 
shall be recognized. As nearly all the 
city councils in Ireland have petitioned 
the British Parliament to pass the Con- 
ciliation Bill and that of Dublin sent the 
Lord Mayor to London to intercede, it 
seems that they cannot fail to insist that 
Irishwomen shall vote for their own 
Parliament. No prophecies can be made 
under the present unsettled conditions, 
but it is by no means impossible that 
the women of Ireland may have the full 
suffrage before those of Great Britain. 


California’s New Voters 

Almost the only thing left for op- 
ponents of woman suffrage to say is that 
“women do not want it” and this one 
hears continually. Everything else in the 
nature of either an argument or a theory 
has long since been demolished by the 
actual facts in the States where they 
really are voting. So, indeed, has this 
one, for the suffragists have long been 
circulating the official statistics from the 
States where they have had the franchise 
for many years, showing that they have 
always voted and still vote in just as 
large a proportion as men. The way that 
tens of thousands of them rushed to the 
polls in Seattle and Tacoma within a few 
days after they were enfranchised in 
Washington last year is still fresh in 
memory. 

It has been left for Los Angeles to offer 
an object-lesson which should give the final 
quietus to that hackneyed assertion that 
women do hot want to vote. They were 
enfranchised in California October 10th 
by a majority of about 3,600 of the men 
who voted on the amendment. It was too 
late for them to register for the munic- 
ipal elections in San Francisco and most 
of the other cities which take place in 
November, but that of Los Angeles was 
not to be until December and here was 
a chance for the supreme test of whether 
women actually would use the suffrage. 
Nobly have they met this test, for when 
the registration books closed they carried 
on their pages the names of 82,546 
women! This number must have in- 
cluded almost all the women in the city 
who were eligible to register. 

Censider carefully this situation in Los 
Angeles, for it has the strongest possible 
bearing on that in the States where 
women are not enfranchised. During the 
recent campaign there were a number of 
strong, active suffrage associations in that 
city and thousands of women working for 
its success, yet certainly but a small pro- 
portion of those who have registered. 

Even with the unusual activity in Los 
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Angeles. greater perhaps than has ever 
been shown in a city of any other State, 
if one had judged solely from the number 
of women who were actively working for 
the suffrage he would have been justified 
in saying that the vast majority of women 
did not want it. Given an opportunity 
to demonstrate their wishes by their acts, 
behold how they have done it! There 
was an anti-suffrage society in Los 
Angeles—the only one in the State— 
composed of prominent women who gave 
banquets, held open meetings and insisted 
that they represented the vast majority, 
who did not want the ballot thrust upon 
them. The registration books show the 
utter fallacy of this assertion, for no 
woman was compelled to register and re- 
ports from Los Angeles say that many 
members of this society themselves regis- 
tered in order that they might vote. 

Now the women: of other States are 
not different in any way from those of 
California or of Washington. They are 
just as much interested in the welfare of 
the State, the city, and the home, but the 
majority of them do not realize how close- 
ly this is interwoven with politics and 
how essential it is that women should 
have a voice in-laws and conditions to 
promote and safeguard this welfare. 
They cannot realize these things unti! 
they suddenly find themselves in _pos- 
session of the suffrage and hear, as they 
are now hearing in Los Angeles, the press, 
the pulpit, the men on every side, declar- 
ing, “ The future of this city lies in the 
hands of its women.” Then they accept 
the responsibility and prepare to use their 
newly acquired, tremendous power — the 
ballot. 


Jurywomen in California 

With the right to vote goes the right 
to sit on juries—one which every con- 
scientious woman should desire. There 
are few cases that could not be more 
wisely settled through the combined judg- 
ment of men and women; especially in 
criminal cases is this needed, and in all 
where women are directly concerned there 
shoula be some women in the jury-box. 
Already in half a dozen cases in small 
towns in California juries have been com- 
posed entirely of women. In every one 
they have shown the value of the woman’s 
point of view. When the judge in one 
case directed them to bring in a verdict 
of guilty they brought in one of not 
guilty, and to his remonstrance they said, 
“Ii you were not willing to abide by the 
judgment of a jury, why did you appoint 
one?” 

This would seem to be a common-sense 
way of looking at it. The women have 
shown no disposition to shirk this duty 
and their spirit was illustrated by a 
woman juror, who is the mother of twenty- 
one children, when she said: “The time 
taken up in casting a ballot or sitting 
on a jury is infinitesimal compared with 
what the right to vote means for women. 
Of course with my big family I am very 
busy, but I will gladly give the time 
whenever called upon to act in the 
capacity of elector or juror.” And so 
it seems we are to learn some excellent 
lessons from the women of California. 


Two Organizations of Women 

At the close of the National Suffrage 
Convention in Louisville, Kentucky, the 
large number of women delegates who 
were in attendance from the six States 
where women have the entire franchise— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and California —completed the 
organizing of the National Association 
of Women Voters. Its principal object is 
to assist the women in the States where 
a suffrage amendment is pending to carry 
it to success. Last month women repre- 
senting anti-suffrage societies in New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania met in New 
York City to form a national association 
whose object shall be to defeat every 
woman-suffrage bill that comes before a 
Legislature, or, failing in that, to work 
against the suffrage amendment wherever 
it is submitted to the voters. 

It is now time for every woman to de- 
cide which of these organizations shall 
have her support. 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 
q cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remitiance may be made tn stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 





This Month’s Patterns 


MORNING OR AFTERNOON DRgEss, 
No. 558, Price, 20 cents; SLIp-on 
Dress OR Wrapper, No. 716, Price, 
20 cents; DouBLE-BREASTED Coat, 
No. 232, Price, 15 cents; TAILorED 
Skirt, No. 417, Price, 15 cents; 
LoosE CoaT FoR A YOUNG OR OLDER 
Woman, No. 233, Price, 10 cents; 
Prain TAILoRED Suirtwaist, No. 
339, Price, 10 cents; DRESS FOR AN 
ELpERLY Woman, No. 559, Price, 
20 cents. 


IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 

THe ATHLETIC GirRL’s BLouse, 
No. 335, Price, ro cents; Morninc 
or AFTERNOON Waist, No. 336, 
Price, 15 cents; Skirt, No. 415, 
Price, 15 cents; A Practicay Coat, 
No. 231, Price, 20 cents; Waist, No. 
337, Price, 15 cents; Skirt, No. 416, 
Price, 15 cents; SMart AFTERNOON 
BiouseE, No. 338, Price, 10 cents; 
SMALL GiRL’s Suiip-on Frock, No. 
671, Price, 10 cents; GirL's SCHOOL 
Frock, No. 672, Price, 20 cents. 


A full alphabet of each of the 
above styles, on one sheet. Trans- 
ferred by rubbing only. Sizes, 1%, 3 


inches, and }¢ inch in height. Price, 
15 cents per sheet. 





The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue will be sent to any one 
sending 4 cents in stamps. 


A Special Autumn Pattern Cata- 
logue, containing only new models 
suitable for present use, will be sent 
to any one who writes for it. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PusLisHERs 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Good Form 


@ A linen sale will be appropriate for a January 
fair. Decorate with strings of handkerchiefs as 
they do in the shops. ve a booth for table 
linen, one for bed linen, one for kitchen linen, etc. 
Have one also for embroidered linens and pieces 





tamped for embroidery. Take orders for marking 
linen, hire it done, ond allow a fat commission for 
the society. 


The Tin Wedding 

B. W.—Decorate your rooms for the 
tin wedding with silver tinsel such as 
one uses at Christmas-time. You can 
also have rows of tin dishes on the 
mantel and distributed throughout the 
rooms in a decorative way. Serve your 
refreshments in tin dishes. 

Appropriate refreshments will be: Ice- 
cold fruit salad with mayonnaise dress- 
ing, sandwiches, coffee, ice-cream. Ask 
some of your most intimate friends to 
get up a little entertainment for your 
guests, which may consist of living pict- 
ures entitled “ Memories.” Have the first 
washday, ‘the first maid, the first quar- 
rel, ete. Have written in little paper 
books, ‘‘ Morals drawn from ten years’ ex- 
perience of married life.” After this en- 
tertainment you can have a mock expe- 
rience meeting. 


The Best Man 

M. E.—The principal duty of a best 
man is, of course, to stand up with the 
groom, hand him the ring, and fee the 
minister. It is a very selfish and in- 
considerate “best man,” however, who 
does not attend to numberless other du- 
ties for the groom, such as ordering the 
carriages to go from the house to the 
train, buying the tickets, and checking 
the baggage, ete. He dresses like the 
groom 


Formal Dinners 

Goon Form.—The hostess and host al- 
ways sit opposite each other at a dinner, 
unless by so doing two men or two 
women must sit side by side. Under 
those circumstances sometimes one or the 
other changes, and places an _ honored 
guest in his or her place. 

Champagne is never decanted. It is 
opened just before it is served, and is 
poured from the bottle. The bottle is 
wrapped in a napkin. It should be kept 
on ice for several hours before serving. 


Mourning Etiquette 

Mrs. J. L. B—yYou should wear your 
black veil one year and all black two 
years. At the end of that time you may 
begin to wear black and white and a lit- 
tle later gray and lavender. 


A Russian Supper 
Mrs. B.—Why not get up a Russian 
supper next time? Here is a character- 
istic menu. We will send you the receipts 
by mail if you care for them. 
Caviar on toast. 
Tchi. 
Russian fish. 
Coulibac. 
Braised venison or a substitute. 
A vegetable salad served with Russian 
biscuits. 
Baha pudding with brandy sauce. 
Black coffee. 


Decorate the rooms with hemlock 
boughs laden with cotton snow and 
icicles and have your two friends who 
can dance give a mock Russian ballet. 


The Afternoon-tea Table 

A. L. A.—Serve the tea in the dining- 
room, by all means, since you expect from 
twenty-five to thirty guests. Your old- 
est daughter should pour the tea and the 
younger daughters help to pass it. There 
should be a graceful mass of flowers in the 
center of the table. Dark-red oak leaves 
or asparagus fern and pink roses are a 
beautiful combination. Use the large tea- 
cloth, placing it on the table with the 
corners at the edge. In front of your 
daughter should be a large tea-tray con- 
taining a silver hot-water pot hanging 
on a swivel over an alcohol-lamp, a tea- 
pot, sugar-bow! containing lumps of sugar, 
a ecream-pitcher, a small glass or silver 
dish containing slices of lemon, plenty. of 
cups, saucers, and spoons, and a tea- 
strainer. The maid should remove the 
soiled cups as soon as they have been 
used. Plates of sandwiches and cakes 
stand on the table. One of your daughters 
should bring the guests to the tea-table, a 
few at a time. 


For a Hospital Fair 

Mrs. M.—We will give to your fair, as 
to others, ten subscriptions to the BAzaR 
and twenty-five copies of the Bazar, also 
a commission on additional subscriptions. 
Write us as to when it will take place. 





ON $15 
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FEEDING A FAMILY 


A WEEK 
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HE question is often discussed of 

what is the necessary cost of pro- 

viding the food for a family of four 
persons. Many very different opinions 
are expressed as to the amount for which 
it can be done and give a well-supplied 
table. This amount will be influenced by 
several varying conditions, the most im- 
portant being whether a servant is kept 
and another the locality where the family 
lives. Prices differ in different places. 
But in any place the necessary expenses 
need not exceed fifteen dollars a week 
for a family where the housekeeper does 
the cooking herself. 

The family consists of father, mother, 
son of thirteen, and daughter of seventeen 
and they live in New York City. We will 
take a week in the middle of winter when 
prices in general are higher than in sum- 
mer. First to be counted should be the 
regular provisions of which an average 
amount is used each week. Any one of 
them may vary in the different weeks, 
but where a little more of one is used 
there will be a little less of another so 
the general average will be about the 
same. Among these regular provisions 
are to be counted: milk, butter, bread, 
sugar, flour, tea, coffee, potatoes, lard, 
salad oil, and ice. Salt, pepper, and 
vinegar also come in, but they cost so 
little that ten cents a week would cover 
them all. For the milk the regular order 
should be one quart a day. Two or three 
times a week an: extra quart will be 
needed, but that will be accounted for in 
the expenses of the day on which it is 
ordered. The price of milk is nine cents 
a quart, so the weekly cost is sixty-three 
eents. 

Of butter four pounds a week will be 
required and it will cost $1.50. One loaf 
of bread a day will be thirty-five cents a 
week, three and a half pounds of sugar 
twenty-five cents, and about ten cents’ 
worth of flour will be used. One-quarter 
of a pound of tea at fifty cents a pound 
will be thirteen cents, and one-half a 
pound of coffee at thirty cents a pound 
fifteen cents. A twenty-five-cent basket of 
potatoes will be enough for a week and 
twenty cents’ worth of lard. For the 
menus which we shall give, ten cents will 
cover the salad oil used, but if salads 
should be substituted for other things 
more will be needed. Salad oil should be 
bought in large quantities. It is much 
cheaper in half-gallon cans than in bot- 
tles. Ice will be thirty-five cents a week 
and this finishes our list of weekly pro- 
visions. ‘Total, $4.11. 

We will begin with Wednesday and 
have for breakfast oranges, four of which 
will cost ten cents; scrambled eggs, of 
which we will use six, costing twenty 
cents; rolls, five cents for six, and coffee. 
For the coffee the top should be skimmed 
from the bottle of milk, for we cannot 
include buying cream in this estimate of 
expenses. The luncheon will include to- 
mato pudding, for which is needed a ten- 
cent can of tomatoes, some bread crumbs, 
and about two cents’ worth of grated 
cheese; potato croquettes (nothing to 
buy); apple sauce made of four or five 
cooking-apples costing seven cents; ten 
cents’ worth of cake; and tea. For din- 
ner we will have a vegetable soup and 
for this it is only necessary to buy five 
cents’ worth of soup vegetables, as soup 
stock should be kept on hand. The meat 
will be five pounds of leg of lamb at 
eighteen cents a pound, making ninety 
cents; with this serve mashed potatoes 
and Brussels sprouts, the latter costing 
fifteen cents. For dessert baked custard, 
which will take four eggs at fourteen 
cents. Total, $1.88. 

Thursday’s breakfast consists of cereal, 
only costing about three cents; fried 
smelts, one pound at twenty-five cents; 
muiffins, which will take two eggs at seven 
cents; and coffee. For luncheon minced 
lamb on toast (made of what was left 


from Wednesday’s dinner); fried sweet-— 


potatoes, five cents; sliced bananas, four 
of them will cost six cents; cake, ten 
cents; and tea. The dinner will be veal 
cutlet, of which we need a pound and a 
half at twenty-eight cents a pound, mak- 








ing forty-two cents; baked potatoes; 


spinach, one quart at twelve cents; water- 
cress salad, a bunch of watercess will cost 
five cents; and lemon pie. For the pie 
the only things to buy are one lemon and 
two eggs costing ten cents; a little corn- 
starch is used, but so little that it hardly 
counts in the expenses. The cornstarch 
can be bought when something else is not 
needed. Total, $1.25. 

On Friday we will have baked apples 
for breakfast (four of them will cost seven 
cents); an omelette, using six eggs at 
twenty cents; rolls, five cents; and coffee. 
For luncheon the principal dish will be 
macaroni with cheese, and its cost will 
be eight cents (the milk, butter, and flour 
for the cream sauce come, of course, in 
the weekly provisions). The other lunch- 
eon dishes are fried parsnips, five cents; 
stewed figs, ten cents; cake and tea, ten 
cents being allowed each day for the cake. 
The menu for dinner is: tomato soup 
(again the soup should be made from 
stock with half a can of tomatoes added), 
five cents; boiled halibut, two pounds of 
which should be bought, costing forty 
cents; French-fried potatoes; canned 
beans, which will cost fifteen cents; and 
rice pudding. The rice for the pudding 
will only be worth three cents, but it will 
be necessary to buy an extra quart of 
milk at nine cents, making the dessert 
cost twelve cents. Total, $1.47. 

Breakfast on Saturday is: cereal, three 
cents; poached eggs, twenty cents; toast 
and coffee. For luncheon there will be 
halibut left from Friday for creamed fish 
and half the can of tomatoes to be scal- 
loped, five cents. A can of peaches will 
be fifteen cents; cake, ten cents; and tea. 
Four pounds of corned beef for dinner 
will cost sixty cents. For vegetables: 
baked potatoes; cabbage, ten cents; water- 
cress salad, five cents; and for dessert 
prune soufflé, which will take half a pound 
of prunes at six cents and two eggs, seven 
cents. Total, $1.41. 

Sunday’s breakfast will begin with 
grapefruit, two costing ten cents; then 
corned-beef hash (from Saturday’s corned 
beef) ; pop-overs, using two eggs at seven 
eents; and coffee. The dinner will be 
spinach soap, costing six cents for a pint 
of spinach; roast chicken, of which four 
pounds will be needed at twenty-two cents 
a pound (eighty-eight cents) ; mashed po- 
tatoes and two bunches of beets, costing 
ten cents. Bavarian cream for dessert 
will make an extra quart of milk neces- 
sary, nine cents; two eggs, seven cents; 
and seven cents’ worth of cream, making 
the dessert cost twenty-three cents. For 
supper the menu will be creamed oysters, 
one pint at thirteen cents and the milk 
will be left from the dinner; olive and 
potato salad, of which the only expense 
will be five cents’ worth of olives; cheese 
crackers, five cents; ten cents’ worth of 
cake; and cocoa, five cents. Total, $1.82. 

Monday’s breakfast is: bananas, seven 
cents; boiled eggs, twenty cents; bacon, 
ten; rolls, five; and coffee. For luncheon: 
creamed chicken (from Sunday’s dinner) ; 
apple fritters, four cents; cake, ten; and 
tea. Celery soup for dinner will cost five 
cents for a bunch of soup celery; two 
pounds’ of sirloin steak, forty cents; 
onions, ten; potatoes; and twenty cents 
for fruit jelly (gelatine, lemons, orange, 
and banana), making $1.31. 

Cereal for Tuesday’s breakfast will be 
three cents; a pound and a half of butter- 
fish, twenty-three cents; two eggs for 
muffins, seven; and coffee. A cheese ome- 
lette for luncheon will cost twenty-five 
cents; and there will also be biscuits; 
canned cherries, fifteen cents; cake, ten; 
and tea. For dinner beef soup will re- 
quire only five cents’ worth of soup vege- 
tables; then we will have one and a half 
pounds of pork chops costing thirty-three 
cents; sweet-potatoes, five cents; creamed 
carrots, two bunches, ten cents; and for 
dessert charlotte russe, which will take 
twelve cents’ worth of cream and ten 
cents’ worth of lady-fingers, twenty-two 
cents. This makes $1.58 for Tuesday’s 
expenses. 

If the expenses of all these days are 
added together and to that is added the 
cost of the -weekly provisions the result 
will be $14.83. 








Home Decoration 
Conducted by Martha Cutier 
@ The new cross-stitch work is full of possibilitic, 
for house Furnishings. It can be used as stenciling 
has been used to decorate curtains, table-covers 
aE ef ge gray The colors both of the 
linen and of silk or Hinen used for embroidery 


must be very carefully adapted to the color scheme 
of the room. It is an old work revived. 


Nursery Papers 

E. M. A.—There is among the new im. 
portations one charming bird paper for 4 
nursery. I am sure you would like it. T\y 
colors are pink and blue on a_ white 
ground. It demands pure white paint 
white-enameled furniture, a dark o0\i- 
pink rug, and plain pink curtains. ‘I he 
curtains may be made of the non-fada))| 
material. Have plain pink cushions in 1\\ 
little white wicker chairs. It is betic: 
to have slip-covers, so that they can |x 
laundered frequently. The white - enan- 
eled screen may be covered with the eur- 
tain material. Hang up only a few pic. 
tures at a time, and be sure they «re 
good ones. 
Restoring Furniture 

Boston.—I am very glad to hear tliat 
you were so successful in restoring your 
curly-maple dresser. Sand-papering and 
a few coats of white varnish are a sim))le 
remedy. It was the varnish, of course. 
that had turned so yellow. I wish that 
more would send in the results of their 
experiments to this department so that the 
valuable lessons taught by experience 
could be passed on. You can have the 
wicker chairs, with perfect harmony, in 
the room with the mahogany desk and 
eurly-maple dresser. But do not paint 
them white; stain them mahogany instead. 
A Harmonious Color Scheme 

Mrs. B.—You have a very beautiful hall 
paper, and the colors in it suggest to me 
a color scheme promising unusual harnio- 
ny for your entire lower floor. In the pur- 
lor, for instance, I would have walls like 
the lightest tone in the background of this 
paper, the fawn color. The inner curtains 
may combine the old-blue and dull-grien 
tones in the paper. In the library | 
would have the same walls as in the par- 
lor, only about two tones darker. The 
inner curtains here may match the dull 
mauve in the flower in the hall paper, and 
I would try to find a rug in very much 
darker tones of the same color. 
A Blue Bedroom 

M. D. H.— Bird’s-eye-maple furniture 
goes especially well with blue. I would 
advise you to have your woodwork paiit- 
ed white; then get a dainty paper with a 
cream ground and blue stripe with a touch 
of pink. For your curtains get some of 
the blue cotton; non-fadable materi: 
matching the blue stripe in the paper. Tie 


_windows will be prettier if you have a 


sheer white material next the glass. (ot 
a blue rug a little darker in tone than t!v 
blue in the paper. 
A Novel Stencil Pian 

Emmons.—Stencil the bedroom cur 
tains, by all means. If you can make «1 
get an all-over design of pine needles ani 
cones, it will be quite Japanese in effect. 
The deep-cream round-thread linen wi!!! 
be lovely as a background, with the <e- 
sign in shades of green. Can’t you make 
a bedspread of the same linen, and stencil 
a border in the pine-needle design? Have 
deep-cream walls or very pale grec 
walls with darker green rugs. Be su 
to have a branch of real pine needles aii 
cones in the room somewhere. 
Restoring Velvet 

Marcetta B. H.—The only known way 
to take wrinkles out of velvet is wit! 
steam. The simple house method is ‘0 
hang the portieres in a bath-room, allow- 
ing the hot water to run until the room 
is filled with steam. Keep the water run- 
ning slowly and allow them to hang in 
the steam for several hours, if your hot 
water: supply lasts that long. 
Small Rugs 

Hovsewire.—Ii your plain rug mak: 
your floor look painfully plain, get some 
small rugs to lay over it and break t!\ 
eolor. The plain rug will make the best 
possible background for them. With your 
terra-cotta walls and brown rug you show!'! 
have small rugs combining tan, terra- 
cotta, and a soft deep blue. 
As to Smoky Lamps 

Mrs. H.—If your lamps smoke ob='i 
nately you may find that your maid fi!!s 
them too full. Student lamps give a won- 
derfully good light, but would not be safe 
in a room with small children. The be-t 
ones made have a very substantial ba-¢ 
and are well-balanced, but those that are 
lightly made tip easily. 
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OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 




















@ A short list only is given of books of travel, but a more extended one will be sent 


by mail to any one who asks for it. 


Books about Italy 

Our club is studying Italy this winter, 
und two of our members are going to 
Italy. We would like a few titles of 
books that we may use as text-books, and 
suggestions for books to give our trav- 
elt rs.—R. J. 

Che most attractive books for your 
travelers are: Skies Italian, by Ruth 
Shepherd Phelps; Italian Sketches, by 
J. A. Symonds; Life on the Lagoons, by 
Horatio Brown; Gondola Days, by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Good text-books are: 
lialian Life in Town and Country, by 
Villari; The Path of Rome, by H. Belloc; 
Dante the Wayfarer, by C. Hare; In the 
Heel of Italy, by M. 8. Briggs. 

China and the East 

ily paper for our club is on “The Cities 
of China and the East.” Will you help 
me with titles of books and send me by 
mail a list of magazine articles?—R. A. H. 

The books you will want to read are: 
Eighteen Capitals of China, by W. E. Geil; 
The Soul of the Far East, by Percival 
Powell; The West in the East, by Price 
Collier; Letters of Lafeadio Hearn, 

Liszt and His Works 

I have a paper to prepare on Liszt and 
his works. Will you give me titles of 
books that will help me, also of any mag- 
azine that will furnish me material?— 
Ss. K. M. 

The book by James Huneker, Franz 
Liszt, you will find of great interest, and 
in the October, 1911, issue of Current Lit- 
erature is an excellent article. 

The Browning Centenary 

We are planning a special study of 
Browning to mark his centenary. We 
have the books you recommended in the 
summer, but in view of his centenary has 
any new material been published?— 
T. F. ©. 

The most recent work is that by Prof. 
T. R. Lounsbury, and the title is The 
Early Literary Career of Robert Brown- 
ing. You will do well to watch the maga- 
zines, for undoubtedly all will make some 
recognition of this important anniversary, 
and publish valuable matter. 

American Pageants 

\i/l you tell me where I can find an 
account of pageants given in the United 
Our village wants to arrange 
one for newt year.—S. K. 

Two excellent accounts are those in the 
Outlook, September 30, 1911, and in The 
Independent, September 7, 1911. If you 
want practical knowledge as to how they 


Ntates? 


should be gotten up I shall be glad to 
send you an additional list of magazine 
articles by mail. 


Biographies of Famous Women 

Will you give us a list of memoirs, let- 
crs, and biographies of famous women? 
We shall be able to study only a few, but 
we would like several from which to 
choose —A. W. L. 

The following is not a long list, but a 
rather diversified one, and in making your 
selection you will be able to meet the 
varied interests of your club members: 
Letters—Abélard and Héloise;. A Few 
Memories, by Mary Anderson; Letters of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning ; 
My Long Life, by Mary Cowden Clarke; 
George Eliot’s Life, as Related in Her 
Leiters and Journal; Conveit Life, by 
George Sand; Letters, by Marie Bash- 
kirtseff; Autobiography and Letters, Mrs. 
M. 0. W. Oliphant. 

The British Railway Strike 

My subject for our next club meeting 
is “ England’s Railway Strike.” Will you 
(cll me of some magazine articles that 
— 9 information that I can use? 
—E. Bn 

This is a small list, but a valuable one, 
ind you will find abundant material for 
sour paper: Survey, September 9, 1911; 
Current Literature, October, 1911; The In- 
Jependent, September 14, 1911; Living 
Age, September 23, 1911. 

Domestic Architecture 

Our club has chosen for its subject 

American architecture. We want to 


know something of its history, and to ‘ 


study some of the best modern examples. 
We have a good reference library, but we 
would like to have a list of magazine ar- 
ticles—N. L. K. 

Why not get postal cards of the public 
buildings in the different American cities, 
and illustrate your talks with these pic- 
tures? In this way you will become fa- 
miliar with the best modern examples of 
American architecture. Then why not 
make a study of the remodeling of farm- 
houses? This is an occupation for women. 

The following list will help you: House 
Beautiful, October, 1911; Country Life, 


October 1, 1911; Good Housekeeping, Oc-- 


tober, 1911; Architectural Record, Octo- 
ber, 1911. I will send a‘supplementary 
list by mail. 

Questions for a Study of Poetry 

Will you suggest some questions that 
our little reading club might use for our 
study of poetry that we mean to make 
this winter? The questions would have 
to be applicable to all poetry.—S. T. D. 

These questions may help you. If not, 
let me hear from you again. 

Is immortality a favorite theme with 
the great poets? Who are the twelve 
greatest poets? How would you distin- 
guish American poetry from that of other 
countries? Can you cite instances in the 
poems of, say, six poets which show their 
familiarity with the Bible? For example, 
Kipling’s lines: 

“There be triple ways to take, of the 
eagle and the snake, 

And the way of a man with a maid; 

But the fairest way to me is a ship upon 
the sea 

In the heel of the Northeast Trade.” 


What is the Bible verse upon which this 
is based? 

What are the qualities of poetry that 
differentiate it from prose? 

Let me suggest that you use as a refer- 
ence - book, Gummere’s Handbook of Po- 
etics. 

Food and Dietetics 

Our Domestic Science Club would like 
some books on dietetics. Could you give 
us a list and tell us where to get them?— 
E. L. W. 

This list is inadequate, but if you write 
to the American School of Home Eco- 
nomics—I am sending you the address by 
mail—and ask for their catalogue you will 
get a number of additional titles: A B—Z 
of Our Own Nutrition, by Horace Fletcher ; 
Corn Plants, by F. L. Sargent; The 
Dietary, by Ellen A. Huntington; Dietary 
Computer, by Ellen H. Richards; Diet in 
Relation to Age and Activity, by Sir 
Henry Thompson; Practical Dietetics, by 
Gilman Thompson, M.D.; Handbook of 
Domestic Science; and Household Arts, 
by L. L. Wilson. 

Revolutionary Fiction 

We are studying the history of the 
United States and this winter are in the 
period of the Revolution. Could you give 
us a list of historical novels that would 
be both interesting and helpfulf—A. N. C. 

This list is not exhaustive, by any means, 
and if you care for a more extended one 
I shall be glad to send it to you by mail 
at any time: Daughters of the Revolution 
and Their Times, by C.-C. Coffin; Old Bos- 
ton, by A. de G. Stevens; The Colonials, 
by Allen French; The House of De Mailly, 
by M. H. Potter; Henry St. John, by J. E. 
Cooke; Horseshoe Robinson, by J. P. 
Kennedy; The Pilot, by J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

History in Fiction 

Our club is studying the reign of 
Charles IT. Will you give us a list of 
novels which deal with the history of that 
period?—A. H. 2 

These books are full of adventure and 
excitement and portray the manners of 
the time as well as giving the history of 
the period: London Puck, by M. E. Brad- 


Dutch in the Medway, by Charles Mac- 
farlane; Nell Gwyn, Comedian, by F. F. 
Moore; Peveril of the Peak, by Sir Walter 
Scott; Simon Dale, by Anthony Hope; In 
the Golden Days, by Edna Lyall; The 
Rebel, by H. B. Marriott Watson. 
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Significant Figures 


The Public Service Commission of New York announced, early 
in November, the following interesting figures regarding the city 
car traffic for the previous year. 


“The increase in the number of cash fare passengers carried for 
the year ending June 30, 1911, over the year preceding was :— 


Subway, Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx - ~- 7,742,681 
Elevated, « « “ ° 7,623,012 

15,365,693 
Surface Cars, “ ” = - « 18,993,802 


From which it ean be plainly seen that the INCREASE in 
number of cash fare passengers riding in the Surface Cars last year 
over those riding in the Subway and Elevated Roads combined was 


3,628,109 


or an average of almost 10,000 passengers daily. 

A gain of over THREE AND A HALF MILLION cash fare 
passengers in a single year, by the Surface Cars over the other two 
New York City transportation systems combined, means something 
to advertisers, doesn’t it? 

We have the exclusive control of all the advertising space in all the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 


Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone 4680 Madison 

















LET US 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WE will accept subscriptions for nearly 
every periodical in the world at 

less than the publisher's regular price. 

@ We would be glad to send you, free, 

a catalogue (34 pages) giving the lowest 

prices. A postal card will do. 

@ Or, send us a list of the periodicals 

you want, and we will quote our price 

by return mail. 

@ We have representatives in most cities 

and towns. If you prefer to give your 

order to our agent in your vicinity, we will 

gladly send you his name and address. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 


Franklin Square, New York City 





We commend and guarantee the reliability and 
efficient service of the Franklin Square Agency. 


—Harper & Brotuers 
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HIS THEORY 
TEACHER: What is_ it, 
Tommie, that Shakespeare 
tells us “becomes the 
throned monarch better 
than his crown”? 
TomMIE: Hair. 


IN THE SICK-ROOM 

Frost: Critically ill, is 
he? 

Snow: Yes, critical of 
everything and everybody. 


THE EXPLANATION 

Mary: And they found 
her walking the streets in 
her underwear. 

ALicE: A somnambulist, 
of course. 

Mary: No, simply a wom- 
an with no one in the house 
to button her up. 








THEIR WEALTHY AUNT MISLAYS HER THIMBLE. 


FUTURE HOPE 
Painter: My picture is skied so that nobody will 
ever see it. 


Mrs. Panter: Cheer up, dear. Some aviator may. 


Ab ty 
RUIF 





OLD GENTLEMAN: Wuy 
FRIEND SOME OF YOUR APPLE? 

BIG BOY: Aw, HE DON’T LIKE APPLES. 
DO YE, JOHNNY? 

NOT AFFINITIES 
And why did you 


DON’T YOU GIVE YOUR 


YE DON’T, 


MISTRESS: last 


place? 
Matp: Me and the missis was not congenial. 


leave your 


NOWADAYS 
It’s a wise play 
knows its own author. 


that 


THE LIMIT 
Louise: Is your new cook troublesome? 
Jutta: Troublesome! She couldn’t act worse if she 
were a near relative. 


WHAT WE'D LIKE TO DO TO THOSE WHO PERSIST IN 
CHATTING DURING THE PLAY. 





A MISAPPREHENSION 





RANDALL: I think I un- 
derstood you to say that you 
have had appendicitis. 

Rogers: Nothing of the 
sort. I simply stated that 
I had had my appendix re- 
moved. 


THE REAL ISSUE 

HussBanp: And, Mary, a 
woman came in our office to- 
day and told me something 
that will blight our whole 
married life. 

Wire: Oh, John, 
did she have on? 


what 


CONSISTENCY 
Maup: Where are 
going? 
BEATRIX: Out to buy a 
Christmas present for Belle. 
Mavpb: Mercy! I dislike 
that girl so much I had for- 
gotten her utterly. Get 
something for me to give 
her, too, will you? 


you 


HAD TO HEAR IT 
Mary: Fanny swore she’d 
never speak to Bess again. 


Pease Ac 




















What brought about their 
reconciliation ? 

Rutu: Some one told Bess 
about a new reduction fad. 


BRIDGET: SuHure, Miss Kirry, Ol WISH OI C’U’D PLAY LIKE THAT. 
DHER W’U’D YEZ MIND SHOWIN’ ME HOW, SOME DAY WHEN YEZ HEV TIME? I’p 
LIKE TO BEGIN WITH “ KILLARNEY ”! 


I won- 




















THE FARMER (bitterly): I KNEW ALL THE TIME ‘TWAS NOTHIN’ BUT JEST NEWSPAPER LIES, 











HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 
FOR 1912 


Harper’s Magazine—for sixty-one years the greatest illus- 
q trated magazine of the English-speaking world—stands 
to-day in a stronger position than ever in point both of circula- 
tion and of literary and artistic appeal. 


Among the notable features of Harper's for 1912 will be 

the life of Mark Twain by Albert Bigelow Paine, his 
authorized biographer ; a human document full of Mark Twain's 
own sort of humor. 


Amold Bennett will write his impressions of America and 
Americans exclusively for Harper's. 


A. great new serial by the author of ““The Inner Shrine”’ will 
begin next month. H. G. Wells will write on Socialism. 


There will be articles on exploration and travel in many 
lands, besides authoritative and interesting articles in 
every field. 


Seven complete short stories in each number by such 
writers as at van Dyke, Rudyard Kipling, Margaret 
Deland, Mary Wilkins, Alice Brown, May Sinclair, Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, Irving Bacheller, Margaret Cameron, etc. 


$4.00 a year 35 cents a copy 
































“Out there in the sunset sky was \ 
a hine of the poetry of western emi- PRED ancivecevousenetnqcessannabedbesetenatenease 
gration. The prairie-schooners were 
always moving toward the western sky. 

The songs we sang, many of them, 
related to the sunset and the land that 
lay beyond the sunset.” 

—HamM.Lin GARLAND. 


\ HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New Verk. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please send me, all charges 
prepaid, Sunset Edition of Hamlin Garland’s 
Western books, eight volumes, cloth bind- 
ing, subject to ten days’ approval, and 


\ also enter my name for a year's subscrip- 
tion for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
\ PER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER'S 


BAZAR, under the terms of your 
fier. 1 enclose $1.00 and agree 


o 
\ to send $1.00 a month until the 
price, $13.00, is paid, if the 

\ books are accepted by me. 


_ 
and 


HAMLIN 
GARLAND’S 
Famous Books 


BOOKS 
The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop 1900 
Meper 2 « co ew ew tl wl ew OR 
Money Magic . . . - « «© 1904 
Cavanagh: Forest Ranger . . . 1910 


BOOKS 
Main-Travelled Roads . . . 
Other Main-Travelled Roads . . 1889 
The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly . . 1895 
The Eagle’s Heart . . . . . 1898 


Beginning with the pioneer farm life of the then ‘‘ far West” in 
Main-Travelled Roads and Other Main-Travelled Roads, the author 
steadily follows the westward star of empire. In The Eagle's Heart 
he depicts the making of a desperado. The life of the principal char- 
acter begins in Iowa and moves on, out and through Nebraska and 
Kansas into the Rockies. In Hesper is the life of a mining camp—the 
free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, and the 
union miner. In The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is the life of an 
Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. Here is a vivid story of 
the Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his 
protector, the reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed 
away since the writing of this story. In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the 
great story of the West is brought down to to-day in this romance of 
“the soldier in green ’’ and the fight for forest conservation. 

The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth cover. In 


every respect its quality equals the $1.50 book. 






















HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


Picture work; Word work; 
Color work—all the Very Best 


@ SPECIAL NUMBERS of more than usual size and ex- 
cellence. 


@ REGULAR NUMBERS—week in and week out—not ap- 
proached by any other weekly. 


@ EDITORIAL COMMENT which is more closely read and 
talked about than any other printed discussion of public 
affairs. 


@ HUMOR, both in picture and text; SHORT STORIES 
of striking worth; MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, FINANCE— 
and many other fields of human endeavor treated by experts. 


HARPER’S 
BAZAR 


“Harper's Bazar is the highest-class woman’s publication in the 
country.”—Troy Press, Troy, N. Y. 


Praise that 
Means something: 


“There is no other publication like Harper’s Bazar. There is no 
other publication that approaches it in its field.”—Jllinois Farmer and 
Farmer's Call. 


“HARPER'S Bazar is a necessity to the woman who desires to keep 
abreast of the times.’’—Northwestern, Oshkosh. 

“HARPER'S Bazar is the best of publications for women and the home, 
because it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, 
culture, and sympathy.”—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 

“Harper’s Bazar has steadily improved with age, and holds its 
popularity with the members of the household.”—Rural Lije. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


area 












| 7 
LIGHTS OF 
LITERATURE 


The Great English Essayists 

The Great English Letter Writers 
The Great English Novelists 

The Great English Short Story Writers 





HE LIGHTS OF LITERATURE is edited by 

William J. and Coningsby W. Dawson—names that 
assure authority for introductions, comment, and notes. 
In the “Novelists” are given representative works of twenty- 
three great writers from Richardson to Lew Wallace, and 
an exceedingly graphic history of the English novel. In 
the “Essayists” are examples of six different forms by nearly 
a score of great writers, each division prefaced by a histor- 
ical and critical explanation. In the “Letter Writers” the 
human as well as the literary side is emphasized in letters 
by Goldsmith, Johnson, Lady Montague, and scores of others 
on down to Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Stevenson. In the “Short Story 
Writers” the ancestry of our present- prantin Oe tlew Yorn” 
day short story is traced —with twenty- Please send me, all 
five stories as examples, beginning F LITERATURE, seven 
with Defoe and reaching to Kip- 
ling. Plot-making and workman- 
ship are explained for those 


OF LITERATURE, seven 
volumes, bound in flexible cloth 
binding, subject to ten days’ 

/ approval, and also enter my name 
for a year’s subscription for Harrar's 
Macazinge, Harper's WEEKLY, and 


who wish to write short Harper's Bazar, under the terms of 
. . your offer I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
stories. send $1.06 a month until the price, $13.00, 





is paid, if the books are accepted by me 


The books are excel- 
lently made, in flexible 
binding, red cloth. 

/ Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS / 
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If Coffee 


dont agree 
use 


POSTUM 


"Theres a Reason’ 


Men who fail to supply the body with food 
and drink of the kind needed to make up fo 
daily wear and tear must stand aside in the race 
for pre-eminence. 








Those who are properly fed will surely win 
the laurels. 

If coffee is found to interfere with digestion, 
or to cause one or more of the many nervous 
disorders, common sense and a little ambition 





to “be some one” would suggest a change. 


Postum furnishes the gluten and phosphates of 
grains required by Nature to nourish Brain and 
Nerves with food. When made right, that is, 
boiled 15 to 20 minutes after boiling begins, it 
has a delicious taste similar to that of the mild, 
high-grade Javas. 

Healthy Nerves and Brain are an asset. 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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